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ABSTRACT 

American Indian teenagers have high rates of suicide, 
school dropout, alcoholism, and drug usage. Even students who are 
doing well need to explore new experiences and to develop new skills 
that challenge them to reach for higher goals and help them cope with 
today* s pressures. This guide is intended to assist counselors and 
teachers design preventive group counseling programs by presenting 
basic tenets of counseling and specific student activities. Chapter 1 
describes a holistic counseling approach that focuses on all 
emotional, social, mental, and physical factors which contribute to 
growth and development of the whole person. Chapter 2 discusses 
developing confidence in students and suggests activities relating to 
feelings/values/attitudes, families and friends, and decision making. 
Chapter 3 contains material intended to train teachers/counselors and 
parents/guardians in the systematic use of behavior modification to 
bring about improved behavior patterns and self-discipline in Indian 
children. Chapter 4 addresses the problem of substance abuse, while 
Chapter 5 presents a primary prevention approach to substance abuse 
which assists students in developing healthy personality traits, 
personal/career goals, coping skills, and alternative leisure time 
activities. Chapter 6 identifies crisis situations and crisis 
intervention techniques. (NEC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Many Indian students face serious prcklenis that can beccate 
disn^jtive forces in their lives* American Indian teenagers have 
hi^ rates of suicide^ school dropout^ alcoholism^ and dmg risage. 
Even students v*io are doing well need to ei^jlore new experiences and 
to develop new skills that cJiallenge them to reach for hi^er goals 
and help them cope with today's pressures* 

Mcdellan Hall, founder of the Indian Youth leadership Program 
to help stud en ts meet today's challenges, lists many stressful 
factors \Aiidi are ciff eating today's Indian youth, iixrluding: 

o rapid and profound changes in society; 

o the conservative nature of Indian occrounities, vAiich can 
inhibit adc^rtzaticai and ability to respond to problems; 

o traditional roles once accessible to youth in the tribal 
ocHitext are often no longer available; 

o child-rearing/paienting skills are often not transmitted 
to oontean^xarary Indian youth due to single parent 
families, divorce, boarding schools, etc* ; 

o general breakdcwn in the immediate and extended family as 
the primary role-ncdeling unit; 

o migration to the cities by over 50% of the national Indian 
peculation; 

o high rate of alcchol/substance abuse by Indian people; 

o breakdcwn of traditional spiritual foundations of Indian 
cultures; and 

o change in disease patterns among Indian people from 
comnunicable diseeises to bdhavior^related diseases. 

All of these factors cc«itritute to putting Indian students at 
hi^ risk and in need of assistance especially through the teenage 
years* Ihese factors should also be considered vAien planning 
camseling activities for Indian youth. 

Most counselors, when dealing with Indian students* problems, 
beccroe involved only in i^)ecific student crisis situations. While 
these efforts have been helpful in addressing individual student 
problems and identifying students at risk for specific prctolems, the 
counseling activities have been reactive in nature and focus only 
on the trcwbled student. Few schools stress preventive counseling 



ac±ivities as a daily part of the curriculum either durii^ or after 
sdiool. Ihis guide is designed for counselors ard teachers vdio want 
to design a counseling prc^ram vMch will work to prevent student 
crises arid will include all students. Ohis guide also strives to 
provide sorae basic tenets of counseling. 

A gxxvp preventive approach to counseling will help schools 
reach more students. Many Indian ccranunities are small, and 
students, therefore, tend to have one peer grotq?. If students 
receive grtxp cxxmseling together, the chaixjes of it working for 
them are better beca u se the students can then encourage and si?port 
one another with the information they have received. A preventive 
approach to ccunseling will not eliminate the need for individual 
cscunseling. It will, hcwever^ help to lessen the need for it and 
can clLso make individual counseling more successful because sca^na 
coping information will have already been provided to students 
thrcu^ gxxxp sessions. 

Hbe inf ontation and activities provided herein are not limted 
to American Indian students. Teenagers, in general, have basic 
needs and bdiacviors which can be iitiproved by the counseling 
procedures indicated in this work. Ohe enjhasis here is on 
activities vdiich are, hcwever, more specific to American Indian 
youth, vho respond better in grcxp than individual settings. 
Nevertheless, because Indian cultures vary considerably, somte of the 
activities may be more ap pr opr i ate for soce Indian students than for 
others. 



CHAPTER 1 
HOLISTIC COUNSELING 



Holistic counseling is defined as a counselirg ^roacJi that 
focuses on all eaDootioreil^ social^ mental, and physical factors v4iich 
COTtribute to growth and developnent of the \A)olo perscHi. The 
approacii is centered on student needs and can be used to work with 
both individual students or groiqps of students, Bie chart cai page 
4 illi2strates the interrelati^onship between needs and the resultant 
bdiaviors when those needs are met or lanmet. 

Bie holistic approach will help troubled students gain new 
skills that will aid in changing b^vior \diile also assisting the 
well-rounded students \iho need to be challenged to learn and Gxpedt 
more of themselves* Recognizing that parents play an irrportant role 
in the growth and developnent of Indian students, the holistic 
approach cOso encourages parent involvooaent. Finally, holistic 
counseling offers the counselor an opportunity to provide Indian 
students with counseling activities that are simultaneously 
educatic^ial, problem solving, and preventive in nature. 

I^^chologists have long maintained that an individual's 
ability to find a place in society and to lead a satisfying^ rich 
life is dqp^ident upon the ftdf iUment of basic social and etaotional 
needs. Seme of these are: 

(1) Recognition : Uiis may come from parents, peers, 
school staff, ancVor other adults. The knowledge 
that others aco^ and c^rove your work, or ^A]^it you 
have done, contributes to self-est^ :ra. 

(2) Affection : Ohe feeling that others care, the 
camaraderie of peBts, and the little things that 
reveal a warmth of feeling, contribute to fulfilling 
the basic need for affection. Kxwledge that others 
sujjporL ycur endeavors is a consoling and sustaining 
force. 

(3) Pcwer : VcM&r is not regarded as daninance over 
others but is considered to be the ability to master 
new things and to achieve success in xaixlertakings. 
Every dnld should have the ability to do sane things 
well and to also accept his inabilities. 

(4) Adiievement : The challenge of new experier)ces 
provides a healthy outlet for adventure, achievenvent, 
and e)?>loration. Energy channeled into productive 
activities that are interesting and within the 
student's ability for success contribute to the 
aoquisiticxi of hobbies, leisure time pursuits, and 
personal satisfaction. 

3 
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A HOLISTIC HOUFI OF STUDENT DEVELOP>lFWr 



SCORNFUU 

NO self-worth: 

FRUSTRATION & 
RIDICULE 



UNDERSTANDING^ 
OUTGOING & 
FRIENDLY 



BOREDOM/ 
LACK OF 
INTEREST: 
NEGATIVE ABOUT 
LEARNING 




ONFIDENT 8 
OPTIHISTiC 



Chart illustrates development of the whole person. Arrows pointing toward the 
core ijidicate results of needs being met* Arrows pointing away indicate resulrs 
when needs are not met. 
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(5) Securitr/ : In the hcxoa environment^ love and 
acx^^jtance frm the student's family provide a haven 
of protection and security. In order to feel secure^ 
each individual mist have cc»if idenoe that he belongs 
sone^^ere to scinething^ and is aoc^>ted by a groap. 



Since the develcpnent of the personality is, in large part, 
contingent x:qpon the meeting of these basic needs, it is inportant 
that ccunselors try to create situations and provide activities that 
will assist in bringing about their fulfillinent. Die itaturation of 
the ^Aole person results froa physical growth, social skills 
acquisition, and emotional and loental develcpoent. To fully 
understand ard assist Indian students, it is essential that school 
staff and parents xjnderstand these areas of develqpiiient for 
students at different ages. Counselors, teachers and parents must 
understand that students do different things fitxxa one another, react 
differently, and have different abilities. Counselors inast be able 
to recognize the slew developer vs. the fast learner and better 
understand hew to use counseling activities effectively with both 
individual and groiqp settings. Ohe irtplications of understanding a 
student's progress, and thus planning appropriate activities cani>ot 
be bUHssed enou^; that is the key to working successfully with 
Indian students. 

Ihe follcwing section on growth and developoent characteristics 
and their inplications will provide counselors, teachers , and 
parents with seme guidelines about viiat can be e5?>ected of stidents 
in their teenage years. 



TOE iro:-ADQIESCENT STODENTr (11 - 13 YEAH3 OLD) 



Hivsical Characteristics 



Ii nplications 



Rapid period of growth marks 
the beginning of puberty 



Child often awkward, needs 
assurance that this is normal 



Needs 8 to 9 hours of 
sleqp 



Watch for overtiredness and 
fatigue 



Enormous apper JLte 



Help child understand the 
importance of a balanced diet 
and the danger of overeating 



Heart not developing as fast as 
the rest of the body 



Added strain on the heart 
throu^ overexertion should be 
avoided 

Exercise is beneficieil to the 
strengthening of the heart if 
done wisely 



Laziness, restlessness, and 
fatigue may occur while the 
less mature still have ci hi^ 
energy rate 



Wide range of differences in 
the rate of maturation 
becxmes very obvious 



Acx^spt the pericxis of inertia 
and plan for periods of quiet 
activity that are not 
physically demanding; readi a 
balance between the two 

Accept physical differences as 
normal 

Activities should be planned to 
meet abilities of all ciiildren 

Children need counseling on 
normalcy of problems, 
assurances of acceptance, etc. 



Socio-Emc3tional Characteristics 
Seeks acceptance by peers 



(pinions of peers are more 
prized than those of adults 



Interested in team games, 
oitdoor activities, hobbies, 
collections, etc. 

Begins to show more interest 
in c^posite sex 



Implications 

Provide oppox±unities for grocp 
choices \i\Aiere opinions, 
interests, and groi?)ings 
indicate acceptance 

Help guide the grocp into its 

am decisions based on 

aco^jtable values that also 

meet school standarxSs 
Gangs and groqp interests 

continue— stronger with boys 

than with girls 
Try to unite all groips toward 

a ccEninon goal 

Plan activities that will need 
r^resentatives fron all 
grtx^ 

Provide activities that enable 
grcqp planning and interacticxi 

Provide a variety of activities 
to diallenge the child 



WholesoBMe activities of a co-ed 
nature should be planned to 
provide an outlet for interest 
in qpposite sex 

Interest often shewn by much 
teasing and antagonism between 
boys and girls; accept this as 
natural and help the two 
groL?>s better understand each 
other 
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May becxxne moody^ 
overcritical^ stubborn^ 
imoocperative 



Likes adults who do not mg^ 
scold^ or talk down to 
him 



Use enou^ team games or 
cxaipetitive activities to 
satisfy the child's interest 
but keep a balance of these 
with non-ccaipetitive 
activities in the project 

Uhderstand that such behavior 
is normal for a child of this 
age^ and accept it 

Tlxrough program planning, try 
to involve the student in ways 
that will enable him to be 
positive, happy^ and more 
constructive 

Accept the individual as a 
young adult and meet him 
on his cwn level during 
conversation, planning, and 
the execution of activities 



Mental Characteristics 



Implications 



Student recognizes his cwn 
abilities and capabilities 



Begins to show ability in 
special interest areas in 
vdiich he is successful 



Heip child acc^ his limita- 

tdons and weaknesses 
Try to provide activities that 

will develop tlie strength or 

vmusual abilities of eacii 

student 

Use praise and ccanmendation to 
bolster the child's iwrale 
v^ien he is doing well 

Provide a broad project to 
interest children in at 
least one area of activity 

Utilize special events to 
prcfftK>te the varied abilities 
and interests of all students 

Be tolerant of the student vAio 
has special talents in a 
project area in viiidi others 
are not interested; encourage 
him to pursue this interest 
if possible 



THR Ami^F< ^CENr STUDENT (9 TEENf YEftRS) 



Htysical Characteristics 

Irregular energy level 
continues 



Heart is still increasing in 
size at the beginning of 
this period 



Acne may be a prcjblem 



i^petite large with a craving 
for sweets and in-between 
snacks 



Iirplications 

Rest needs to be consistent 
Plan a balance of hi^ily 
active and inactive activities 

Continue to avoid overfatigue 
For very vigorous activities, 
be sure the diild has had a 
period of oonditicxiing 
exercises for several weeks 



Ifelp child understand the 

inportanoe of diet, 

cleanliness, and rest 
Aoo^jt the problem as a normal 

one for youngsters this age 
Refer the child to medical 

professional if problem 

persists 

Ask the nurse or volunteer 
physician to discuss diet for 
the individual student or 
the grcip 



Socio-Errptional Characteristics 

Moods ciiange frequently from 
defiant and rebellious to 
cooperative and responsible 



Extreme loyalty to cwn groi^D 



Fears lack of popularity, not 
conforming to peer groqp, 
ridicule and rejection 



Im plications 

Accept changes in mood as 
normal 

Utilize peers to help child 

overocme defiant and 

rebellious moods 
Plan activities that will 

promote cocperation and 

responsibility 

Provide for groip planning and 
activities that will give 
different grcqps recognition 
and attention in a wholescane 
way 

Create situations and foster 
norms in which ridicule is not 
tolerated; help the grcqp to 
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A teadier or staff meomber is 
vOften none infliiential than 
parents 



Desires irtssponsibility but is 
unstable in judgment 



Assertion of independence f ran 
family is a step toward 
adulthood but student often 
returns for moral si^^rt 



Preoccupation with acceptance, 
especially by the c^posite sex 



understand v^y it is not 
tolerated 

Stress the inportanoe of beinj 
an individual and \Aiy it is 
essential 

Etrphasize that individuals have 
certain abilities and charac- 
teristics that please seme and 
not others; being one*s self 
in the pursuit of standards 
and values is more iitportant 
than changing because of 
ridicule or criticism from a 
few people 

Help the adolescent feel that 
he does belong to a family 
group 

Staff must accept the respon- 
sibility of being an influexK^e 
on student and, thus, exert a 
jfAvolescxoB influence 

Gnxp discussions and evalua- 
tion sassions are iirportant 
in the developnent of good 
leadership skills 

Student needs individual guid- 
anc in the assunption of 
responsibility and the devel- 
opment of good judgrnent 

Provide many e>?)erxences for 
the grcxp in vMc±i jixJgment 
and re^wnsibility are vital 
factors in the success of 
the activities 

Acc^rt: this pattern of 
behavior as normal for this 
age 

Provide student with the 
si^port he looks for f rem 
parents 

When the child returns for 
moral si^fport or reassurance, 
give it without criticism or 
rejection 

Learn to guide in an indirect 
and casual way that is still 
forceful but not donineering 
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Trying to "find himseir* 
is reflected by a search for 
ideals^ standards^ aid values 



Acts as thou^ he knows it 
all Jxit is often very unsure 



Continue to canroend and praise 

vAienever possible 
Provide activities in ^fihidi 

peers can show recognition^ 

prcdf^^ approval^ and 

acceptance 

Stress the inoportance of being 
<»ie*s self 

Accept only behavior that 
represents acceptable stan- 
dard in the ocranunity 

Give recognition throu^ 
appropriate activities that 
desimstrate hic^ ideals, etc. 

Recognize that every youth is 
striving to find himself; 
work with the student front 
that point rather than 
e)9)6cting him to measure 
tp to a predetermined standard 
for vMch he is not ready 

Accqpt this as normal for 
insecure children 



Mental Characteristics 

Wishes opportunities to 
pursue his am interests, 
h<±bies, or to develop his 
own skills 



Interested in learning about 
and selecting a vocation 



Desires to make own decisions 



Implications 

Children with special interests 
should be provided challenging 
activities vAiidi stimulate 
further knowledge and skills 
in a specific activity 

Provide special interest active 
ities that may contribute to 
selection of a vocation, i.e., 
art, music, craft work, 
writing, education 

Reasoning pcwer is well 
developed; Child should irake 
his own decisions 
pertinent to activities, 
projects, and grocp work 
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PEANWINS HDUSTTC CPOtgEUNG ACTEVITIES 



Activities can and shcuLd ba planned with students^ not just 
for them. A student \Avo has been part of the planning process will 
more thorcu^y appreciate the activities and^ concurrently^ will 
develop better skills. Furthermore^ an alert counselor seeks out 
school/ccranunity people and organizations v*iich have abilities, 
financial resources, or facilities that can make unique 
COTtritutions to the counseling activities. 

Planning Oonsidarations 

(1) Ohe activities should be planned around the 
interests of the individual students in the 
project. 

(2) Planning around students* interests should 
enable them to participate ftilly in the 
counseling activities, including some 
administrative functions such as assisting with 
the fundTcdsing, planning for adventure or 
Outward Bound related activities, and peer 
counseling. 

(3) Ihe carponent should be developed cooperatively 
by staff, parents, and students. 

(4) Ohe coiponent should be flexible enou^ to 
permit changes that would meet the interests of 
a special group of students, if conditions 
warranted — for exaitple, a ciiange in discussion 
group topics to address a crisis, sudi as 
suicide. 

(5) Education in social relations is derived frcm 
having guxp experiences vAiicii contribute to the 
best emotional and social developnent of each 
member of the grotp. 

(6) Activities foctised on the individual contribute 
to the student's develqpment of coping and 
decisiori- makii.? skills, ls well as develcponent 
of skills that foster a healthy use of leisure 
time or time alone. 

(7) Barents/student, adult/child activities should 
foster the development of support, 
understanding, and grcwttx in parent/stLtdent, 
adult/diild relationships. 

Counseling activities should be inspirational, entertaining, 
and educational, as well as, physically, emotionally, mer±ally, and 

11 




socially challenging. If the maximum cx)ntritiution is to be made to 
staxient growth, staff must provicJe es^x^sure to all forms of 
activities apprcpriate to the students" stages of growth. Scxte. 
students r^ed to develcp skills throu^ play; others need the 
seriousness of a discussicai group, vAiile still others need to learn 
the resourcefulness that catties frcm physical activity, adventures, 
or dramatics. Studeitts deserve the opportunity to enjoy themselves 
vMle developing skills that will caitribute to grcwth of the \diole 
person. 

FROCESSINg 

IhB successful use of the activities contained in this guide is 
in large part dependent on the groap leader's ability to facilitate 
grr^^ -'iscussion immediately follcwing the activity or presentation. 
Ihe discussion has to enable the stiidents to ••process" viiat they 
e3^)erienoed during the activity. ••Errooessing^' is essential to 
making a seemingly simplistic activity or a hokey game into a 
oonfidenoe building e>?)erience. "Processing" requires the group 
leader to ask the stuclents a series of questions abcxtt the activity 
which just took place. Bie following guidelines should help the 
gtcfop leader facilitate student processing discussions: 

(1) Students should be oca[nfoi±sbie and seated v*iere 
everyone can see one anotiier. 

(2) In opening the discussion, the grtxp leader 
should errpiiasize that cill students should 
participate. 

(3) Ihe discussion should be guided so everyone is 
able to analyze his e>5)erience and generalize 
how that e5$)erience could apply to another 
analogous situation. 

(4) Start with sinple questions and progress to more 
ccanpplex ones as follows: 

o questions that can be answered with one 
or two words, 

o questions involving personal feelings, 

o questions about individual eoiperiences 
of students, and 

o requests for different cpinions. 

(5) Ihe group leader should ensure that the 
discussion occujcs among the students of the 
groap, not just between the students and the 
leader (which can easily happen before you even 
realize it). 

12 
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(6) The gxxAjp leader's opinions should not doninate 
the discussion* Rather^ the leader should 
eixxjurage all insirfcers to egress their opinions. 

(7) The grc^ leader should periodically summarize 
the discussiai in order to clarify v*iat has been 
e>pressed by the groap. At the end of the 
discussion^ he should make a final summary that 
reflects the group's opinions. 

(8) Attention should be called to imanswered 
questions and plans to address them in another 
session should be made, if necessary. 

(9) Each discussion should be limited to 30 minutes 
to an hour. 

WaB»'PP ALTiVlTlES 

You may initially find scrae of your students reluctant to 
particj^)ate in the activity you have planned. They may feel shy, 
reluctant to be so visible to their peers and intimidated by the 
idea of scraetiiaes having to be the focus of attention. This is 
natural; so do not feel that the activities will not work for your 
students or that you are doing the activities incorrectly. 

It is impoi±ant to provide time, especially in the beginning, 
for your students to discuss their feelings about even partici- 
pating in the activity and get to knew each other. This warm-up 
time will also give the group leader an opportunity to express his 
expectations of the student (e.g., 100% participation) and to find 
out about the skills, talents, and interests of individual 
students. Eemember that althou^ students may attend the sane 
school, they may not be acquainted or even know each other's nanves. 

One or more of the following warm-ip activities (or other ^es 
you prefer) can be lased to begin each daily session; as a grotqp, 
they would also serve as a good introductory session. Reinanber, 
once you can get sbxaents laui^iing at themselves and with each other 
they will be more likely to participate, tnist each other, and 
aco^rt: the different opinions shared during the more serious 
activities. 

After you have tried several waniMp activities, you will be 
able to better judge vMdi ones work best for your students and 
\*dch ones mi^t work best as a lead-in to a specific session* 
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* wasMHDP AcnvnY ii * 

* EBOFIE TO PBQPEE * 



Materials; None 



Purpose ; To develqp an atioosphere of accqptanoe and cxxnfort; to 
e>5)erienoe just plain fun and a dtiance to get to know other people. 

Direcrtions ; Have students stand in a circle; pair them off. 
Select one student to be the leader and have him stand in the 
middle. Hhe leader starts clapping or sn^ing his fingers and 
chanting ''people to people" and the groip joins in on the chan- 
ting. After everyone has begun to chant, the leader substitutes 
the name of a body part for the word ••people" in the chant, 
Iffiqping the same rhythm. He mi^t say ••back to back/* and as 
students repeat the chant, their bodies follow the instrtictions 
and partners try ^Aatever imaginative position the leader suggests. 
If he says hip to hip, they bunp hips; knee to knee they turn and 
face eacb other and touch knees. Ihey continue matching body parts 
imtil the leader shouts ••people to people!*' Biat's the signal for 
everyone to scramble to find a new partner. The leader gets lost in 
the shuffle and finds a new partner. Bie person left without a 
partner beocraes the new leader. 



Note: Biis activity can be vised to begin any of your activity 
sessions. 



(Adapted from Fluegelman, A. (Id. ) (1976) The New Games Book. 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday.) 



if'kMit'k'kit'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kit'kic'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kMicitic^^ 



* VBVFM-DP ACFEVTIY i2 * 

-k it 

* SiaKD DP * 

* ic 



Materials : None 

PuriDose : To develc^ an atmosphere of acc^jtance and trust. A fun 
way to get to knew new pecple, get reacquainted with people you 
knew, or learn new things abcut old friends. This activity can 
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result in a sense of aoconplishmant based on a cocperatdve activity. 
A series of successes can be a pcwerful instrviroent for buildir^ 
self-esteem and ocxifidenoe. 

Directions; Begin by having sttkdents pair off counting by twos. 
Ihen, eacii axple sits on the ground, back to bacJc, knees bent and 
elbcws lirfjed. Instruct students to try to stand vp. with 
oooperatiori and practice, this should not be too hard. After the 
first ocqple has been successful, have them join ancather coiqple and 
repeat the process with four people; as they succeed, continue to 
increase the size of the grotp to find the largest number that can 
stand ^Jp together. 

Nate: Biis is a great warm vp activity for beginning any session. 
It is also an activity whicii can go on and cai depending on how 
ocmmitted ycwr students are to getting the whole group standing. 



(Adapted frm KLuegelman, A. (Ed.) (1976) Ihe New Gaines Book . 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday.) 



* WftFMKJP ACTIVnY #3 * 

* * 

* INFOEIMMICW EEJEASE * 

Materials! bean bag, nerf ball, beach ball 

Pusp^: For students to share background infonnatiOT with one 
aixjther, and for the leader to be able to develcp an atmosphere of 
acc^jtanoe, comfort, and trust. 

Directions; Have students sit or stand in a circle. Gracp leader 
says "I was bom in [name of city, state or reservatiOTi] ; v*iere were 
your bom?" The grcvp leader looks directly at the student ar>d 
throws the ball or bean bag to that person. Ibe second person 
r^jeats "I was bom in filling in with the name of the 

appropriate place, anr' then says, •'Where were you bom?" and throws 
the ball to a third person. Continue the activity until each 
s-cudeiit has received and passed the ball. Then go on to more 
personal questions (see list below). Allow 10 to 15 minutes for 
eadi question v*ien working with a group of lo to 15 students. 

If you are using this activity as your only activity for the 
day, the questions that you use should revolve around one central 
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theme or tqpic. Exanples are you and your family; how to identify 
and change bad habits; goals; hew to make your goals a reality; 
talking positively to yourself. At the end of the activity the 
leader should summarize the information students have shared and 
bring the activity to a positive closure* 

Other sanple questions, vAuch can generate good information 
exchange: 

o I say I can beocrae a rock si?)erstar because . . . ; 
Vihat do ycu say you can beccroe? 

o I'm a terrific ballplayer; vhat are you good at? 

o When I'm not good at sanething I get better by 
. . . ; hew about you? 

licte: Bie betU helps the grocp concentrate on the speaker. 
Receiving and holding the ball is a gentle press for participation* 
This activity is designed to indtde everyone in the grocp. L^iders 
shculd ccaisider one word answers as adequate. 



ttriTTgrrr OIJMSKIJNS ACTIVrriES 



(1) Discussion Groups 

Bie discussion grocp itself is a xoseful counseling activity 
vdiidti allows the counselor to get to know his stuJents. It also 
provides a format in vAiidi the counselor can work with a number of 
s tu de n ts at one time. Students in the grotp learn to express 
feelings, e}qplore ideas, and develop listening skills. Discussion 
groqps can be a regularly scheduled counseling activity to offer 
ongoing si5^x>rt for students. Group discussions can be used in the 
classrooa or atfter an informational presentation where students may 
need to address values or their personal reactions to issues reiised 
by the presentation. Bie preceding guidelines for discussions 
(Processii^ p. 12) should help the counselor in formir^ and leading 
the grcwp. 

The topic or problem to be examined should be clearly stated 
so everyone understands v*iy he is there and the purpose of the 
discussion. Scane suggested tcpics are: 

o Substance Abuse 

o Teen Suicide 

16 
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o Parent/Qiild Relationships 



o The Leamirg Tree 

o Teenage Sexuality (from a traditional anchor 
cx)nteic)porary Indian perspective) 

o Career Choices 

(2) Rple-Plaviip 

In role-playing students take cai the persona of scmvsone else; 
this gives them licjense to ejq^erience ways of bdiaving or feeling 
vSiich are different frcm their am; for instance^ throucfh role- 
playing they can see hew it feels to be the student \ibo says "no" to 
dnags or to be the teacher in a classroaa of disinterested students- 
Working in pairs or small grot?3s, students can also take on roles 
to ejqplore relaticaiships and^ cost inportantly^ attitudes. Role- 
playing is rather free in form with no clearly defined beginning, 
middle, or end and no ^)ecif ic problem to be solved. 

(3) Inspirational Activities 

To develop tiie well-rounded student, it is irtportant that 
students participate in activities vMch CT^phasize the hi^ier values 
of life and foster an appreciation for the things about them. Too 
often, spiritual grcwth is associated only with religious training — 
in fact, to such an extent that counselors shy away from activities 
of this nature for fear of censure fron parents, schools, and 
ccratainity members. The following activity is an exanple of an 
inspirational activity. 



* Listening With Your Heart * 



Offer a time when all students can cone together to insditate 
and appreciate the things about or around them. (The best time is 
xisually in the late afternoon or early evening.) The setting should 
be a spot that will be inspirational and conducive to quiet thouc^t 
ard meditation. It may be a high bluff overlooking the seashore, in 
the sand dunes, by a lake, or a secluded wooded retreat. Themes for 
meditation can be sucJi things as nature, friendship, hajpiness, 
-.^-srvice, anchor other apprtpriate topics. 
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Suggested CXitline for Nature Listening: 



(1) "Processional" (to drum, Indian scxigs^ or recordir^o) 

(2) Words of Introduction 

(3) SOTgs/playirq of misical instrument 

(4) Poems (pertinent to the theme, written by students, 
if possible) 

(5) M essage by cxxmselors or students 

(6) Song(s) - traditional or contemporary 

(7) Closing thcogjits by student representatives 

(8) "Recessicnal" to any tribal "quitting" song (live or 
recorded) 

Other inspirational activities can be found in such materials 
as those of the Fcur Vforlds Developnent Project, iMversity of 
lethbridge, Canada. See especially The Sacred Tree . (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 266 890) 



(4) Mventure PcograiDS 

Most adventure programs throu^iout the United States can be 
traced bac3c to Outward Bcwnd schools. Such adventures can rarge 
frora activities of a half day to a mc3nth-long e>?)editic«n. Adventure 
activities^ \*iether in a country or urban setting^ are designed 
around many of the same things: 

(1) Unfamiliar Settings - no »TtK«ne court" advantage 

(2) J^rehension - challenges and goals 

(3) Stress - a key ingredient^ overocrae by positive space 

(4) Challenge - the inpossible becomes possible 

(5) Discovery - discovery throu^ Gxp&rieiYx 

(6) Beauty - an appreciation of i*)at is around you 

(7) Physical and Mental Fitness - feeling tired but good 
about yourself 

Ihese activities are editing, build positive self-conc^jt, 
acccsrplish ocarplete concentration, develop decisionmakirjg skills 
pjnd encourage grcx^) participation and cocperation. Also^ many 
adventxiire activities can stimulate specific education pursuits. 

In the language arts, an adventure may inspire a poem^ a 
narrative, a short story^ or lead to develcpment of a log or 
journal. It becoiies easier to write when you have been involved in 
a meaningful experience. In other creative areas^ such as art, 
dance , and grajMcs , we aga in see this spark , an overtone , a 
reflection of feelings cardng frcm the advrsnture tliat went "a step 
beyond." 
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Scx^ activities can be adapted to necirby open areas, parks, or 
even the Inner city* Besides adapting certain activities to the 
inner city— and this can be done with surprising success— the city 
provides a vdiole new scxirce of adventure resources. Ifere students 
can explore a large cross-secticai of people, their ideas, their 
structure, their oocqpaticms, and persOTalities. Traveling by 
public tran^rtation, hiking, and eveai sit±ing can create a v*iole 
new ooncqpt about the city. 

(^) RK»-tO"faoe interviews 

Eaoe-to-faoe interviews are the most ccxmxt city adventures. 
Students talk to people of different ethnicities and natu.onalities, 
soc^^ and eoOTcmic backgrounds, and many different eges. 
Confronting a strainer can often be as intense as the personal 
confraitatiOTi with oneself just before a 60 foot rappel. The 
confrontation with a stranger can occur when going into a new 
nei^iboiiiood t:o researcii a historical fact, to ask for directions, 
or just to get that stranger's feelings on a pertinent enviiOTnental 
question. 



* Face-to-Face Interview Directions * 



(1) Map out interview territories to be used for the 
activity. locate territories in business 
districts or densely populated neighborhoods. 

(2) Divide groip into teams. 

(3) i^ssign each team to an interview territory. 
Provide teams with area map, public 
transportation schedules, and interview 
diffcoard. 

(4) Allot 30 minutes for team members to locate 
their territory on the area maqp and decide how 
the team will get to the territory, i.e. , 
walking, public transportation, etc. 

(5) Provide each team with pertinent environmental 
or social questions. Exaitple: As a citizen, 
vAiat do you think we can do to reduce air 
pollution in our city? 

(6) Instruct teams to proceed to the assigned 
territories. Each team member will be expected to 
interview as many strangers as possible. Team 
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inernbers nust interview a luiniicum of five strangeirs. 
Allot 2 hours for this part of the activity. 

(7) After cxaipletixig the interviewing phase of the 
activity, teams will return to the classrocan for 
the next phase. 

(8) Tteams are given 30 minutes to discuss their 
e)5)eriences and decide v*iich activity they will 
use to convey their experience to the grocp. 

(9) Team may choose one of the folicwing activities: 

Drama Writing 

Role^laying Poems 

Presentation of Songs 
a news r^x)rt 

(10) Grotp discussion of the adventure activity. 

One special form of adventure, "hi^ adventure," provides 
students with physicad challenges that can assist in enhancing their 
emotional and social growth* Outlined belcw are some suggested 
activities for a •'hi^ adventure." 



* ' . First OutincT * 

itisitititititititititiciticitititititititititititititititititititititit^^ 



Biree days and tora nights — first outing is designed to 
acquaint the student with wilderness canping. It is, therefore, 
best to establish a base canp 2 or 3 miles from the trail head. A 2 
or 3 mile hike with a 40 pound pac3c is quite sufficient. Below is a 
suggested list of activities for the trip. Some of the tcpics for 
discussion may have also been covered in the classroom before the 
trip began (eilthou^ on a more abstract basis since students were 
not actually outside then) . The individual instructor may, 
therefore, wish to alter some of these activities in order to better 
fit a specific situation. 



Day 1 - Travel to field 
Trip orientation 
Area familiarization 
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Review of first aid (bleeding, shock, fractures, 
back and head injuries, evacuation procedures) 
Cciitpsite selecticxi and shelter use 
Fire building and ccaiservation 
Basic cooking 
latrines emd sanitatiai 

Day 2 - Morning 

Bquipraent and techniques for irrprovising 
search and rescue strategies 
Bnaergoxy and basic survival actions 
More on cooking and baking 

Afternoon 

Wcilk — look for game signs and explain 

e>?)edition behavior 
Making an emergency shelter, lean-to, teepee 
Manufacturing a neat/fish smoker and rock oven 
Food procuranent— tr^ and snares, fishing 

(c^jtional) 

Day 3 - Morning 

Experience mdup and cctrpass navigation 
Discuss map and coipass prttolems 

Afternoon 

Class review 
Eetum to school 

(Scane of the material in this section was adapted frm Hidi 
Adventure Outdoor Pursuits ^. 1982.) 



************************************************ 



Before going out on a "hi^ adventure" there are several tcpics 
that need to be covered with the students regarding procedureF. arxi 
safety. 

IfcClellan Hall's Indian Youth leadership Program includes a 
cairp vdiich is an adventure experience based vpon the habilitation 
process. Ihe process of "habilitation" i- defined broadly as the 
"process of developing skills needed to beccar^ functional , 
cotpetent, ind<^)endent adults". See Hall, M. Indian Youth 
leadership Program . Washington, DC: ORBIS Associates. 
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CHAPTER 2 



DEVELOPING CONFIDENCE IN STUDENTS 



The cxx3ri£;elor vdio tells a student caily good things about 
liiitjself is fotentially as harmful as the staff member who never has 
anything gocxi to say at all. Giving a student real information 
aboit hew he is doing—positive as well as oorstructively negative 
eval\iatiOTs~is very iiiportant to assisting him in developing a 
realistic sense of cxxifidence. If a student hears only positive 
tilings about himself and never receives guidance in areas where he 
does not excel, tatimately he will ccroe to disbelieve evai the 
positive thii^. Moreover, he. will have no basis on vdiich to truly 
judge his strengths and weaki^esses. with no realistic perspective 
of self, his sense of ccxifidenoe has nothing on vMch to tate root. 

It is inportant, therefore, that counselors siFport Indian 
students not oily with respect to theix mastery of academics (mental 
de'aicpoftent) but also with respect to their physical, emotional, and 
spiritual development. Ihe holistic counseling e^roach suggested 
by thi^ guide reinforces the necessity of addressing these four 
dimensions of each individual. Adolescents, in particular, must 
feel good abcut taking new st^ and about embarking on new 
recognitions of "self»». Developing a greater sense of confidence 
will assist Indian students jin coping with school, family and social 
pressures, while simultaneously providing an opportunity to explore 
new e)?)eriences and to develop new skills that challenge students to 
reach for hi^ier goals. 



Kotfce the substitution of "spiritual" 
for "social This is felt to be more 
appropriate for Indian i,tudents. 
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This section is designed to offer practitioners sore activities 
that will help Indian students develop confidence. The activities 
can also be used one at a tine to fill an hour or 2 of time, or 
carobined to create frcni 1 to 7 days of continuous youth activities. 

This section divides the activities into three different areas; 

(1) Feelings/valvies/attitudes 

(2) Families and friends 

(3) Decisionmaking 

Because the activJ-ties will be fun for both you and your 
students, it is hoped that students will really enjoy participating. 
These and similar activities will provide counselors with 
structured ccxmseling activity sessions focus on building the 

character and confidence of Indian students. The format of the 
activities is intended to encourage staff to work with groips of 
students, as opposed to individuals alone, in an effort to reach as 
many students as possiMe. Again, it is hoped that the activities 
will reinforoe efforts at preventing stuJent probleanas before they 
happen, thus minimizing future need for crisis intervention. 

(1) HEWBIQKIWS AND SHARIN5 roEEJNGS, VRIIIES AND MTTTOEES 

When students are able to actually identify their feelings, 
values and attitudes they learn to cope with them much more 
effectively. They are also rssadx more likely to be true to those 
feelings or vahies, i.e., act in hantKaiy with them-— a skill 
especially important for adolescents \^ are subjpct to so much peer 
pressure. Participation in these activities will provide students 
an ofpportunilY to focus, perhaps for the first time, on v*iat they 
really feel and believe. Recognizing these feelings in themselves 
and then actual ly eo^pressing them are two very important stqps in 
building self-ccxifidenoe. Participation in the2»e ac^'tivities will 
also provide students a fomm for "peer e^^josure'^.* i.e., many 
students will realize that they really are not the only ones v*io 
feel or believe a certfdn way. Khowing they are not alone will help 
them say "no" v4ien peer pressure is strong to do scanething they 
really do not like or believe in. 

The activities contained in this section are intended to 
develqp students' skills in the following areas: 

Ocffnmunication 

Eirpathy 

Coqperation 

Listening 

Remeniber, these activities have a learning objective; but 
students and group leaders should still focus on having a good time 
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vMle learning about themselves and others. Be sure to have the 
students "process" the activities (see page 12) . 



* HCW DO KXJ FEEL ABOOT. * 

Materials : bean bag, beach ball, nerf ball 

Purpose ; For students to develop spontaneity and confidence in 
expressing their feelings, values, and attitudes and to be better 
able to aoc^)t valxxes and attitudes different txxxa their am. (Ihis 
is a variation of the "Information Please" activity on page 15. 
Ihe focus, hcwever, is cn e>$)ressing feelings and opinions \^ch 
many people are arfraid to do.) Stuoents will also learn skills in 
listening and enopathy. 

Directions : Have students sit or stand in a circle. Ihe groip 
leader says '*When scraeone give me a ocflrpliment I feel. . . ; hew do you 
feel?" Bie grocp leader looks directly at a student and then thrcws 
the ball* ^Qie student responds and repeats the question to another 
student in the circle. Continue until all have had a chance to 
answer the question. Stop or go on to another question (see 
suggestions below) . If this is your only activity, the questions 
you use should revolve around a central theme, such as school, 
horoe, jobs, money, success, relationships. At the end of the 
activity, the leader should summarize the feelings, values, and 
attitudes e55)lored during the activity and bring the activity to a 
positive closure. 

Other types of feelijigs and attitudes you mi^t include: 

When I'm happy, I... 

When I'm scared, I... 

The thing that scares me the itvost is ► . . 

The nicest thing about me is. . . 

Ihe thing that malces me the happiest is. . . 

Note: Each of the feelings and attitudes can be tied to a central 
theme. Ihis activity can be used over and over ji'st by changing the 
feelings or attitudes to be shared. 



ifitititititititititititititititititititititititititititititititititititititit^^ 
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* I LEftPNED TO UglEW * 



Materials ; None 

Purpose : For students to examine the inportance of listening and to 
practice listening skills. Students will also practice cooperation* 

Directions ; First read the presentation to the students (see 
belcw) « Ihen ask students to answer the follc^mig gaestic^; 

(a) What probleaoQS did the person in this short story 
enoounter as a result of not listening? 

(b) Can you list some advantages that mi^t result from 
careful listening? Please list sorae disadvantages of 
not listening* 

After discussion of the two questions above, have students pair 
off; instruct one student to talk for 3 itdnutes v*iile the other 
listens* Have the listening s*^x3ent write dcmi vAxat the other 
person says^ and let the other person read the notes. Ihen have 
students difsaiiss the differences between vdiat caie thinks he says and 
the other thou^t he heard. R^)eat the activity tut this titne the 
listening student intemqpts a number of tines \Aiile the other 
persOTi is tedJdng. Oowpare the differences between notes and vJiat 
was actually said. 

HffiSEwmncw 

It is a custom in iry tribe that the grandmother tells us 
stories of the tribe and the families. She usually does this during 
evenings and especially during the winter months. M/ grandmother 
tried to tell me stories about my grandfather and how he came to be 
with us. She started the story and came to a part that I wondered 
about and I asked her a question and the story ended. Ihen soinetime 
later on another evening she started the story agadn and she got a 
little further and I had another question and I interrupted. And 
the story ended. I continued to do this when she told the story — 
intenxpting because I had a question. I didn't realize initially 
that the story would never be finished if I didn't siirply learn to 
listen. Grardmother was trying to teach me the story of iry peqple 
but by the same process she was trying to teach me to learn to 
listen. 

Ihe day eventually came when I realized vAiat was happening. So 
I didn't ask any questions and I heard the whole story about iry 
grandfather. Listening is a value among the American Indians. 
Scfftvetimes when you live in a non-Indian culture aixi then go into the 
Indian culture, listening may be difficult or different. 
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Ad^Tted from American Indian Institute's Usin g TnHian Culture to 
Develcp AlQ±iOl and Drug Material s > (Norroan: University of 
Oklahcsna^ 1980). 



* MEMJg lANE * 

Materials : A list of discussion questions (see belov) • 

Purpose ; By sharing memories about a particular tiine or experience^ 
students learn to e^lore their feelings^^ attitudes^ and values 
cxxmected with that time or event* By your asking them to plan and 
play cut a scene, students also learn contnunication skills and 
cooperation, as well as hew to be' more creative and tx> take 
initiative. 

Directions ; Offer students a choice of discussion questicais by 
writing theaa on a blaciWx>ard or large sheet of paper. Exairf ' ^ of 
questions mi^t be as follows; 

What are sane prcbleras you've had with family pets? 

What do you and your brothers/sisters f i^t about? 

Can ycxi remernber scffoe surprises that have happened on 
your birthday? 

Which traditions does your family observe that are 
iitpox±ant to you? 

Which tribal ceremonies are iirportant to you? 

What do ycxi remeariber about your first day of school? 

How did you meet your best friend? 

What was ycur most einbarrassing day at school? 

What pranks have ycu played on your classmates? 

What do you remember about your first date? 

What is your favorite class and why? 
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After the students have becxxne cxxnfortable with each other and 
after they have tried this activity a few times^ you mi^t want to 
txy asking sane of the following questions ? 

Wiat are ycxir first memories of cigarette smoking: 
your cwn snolcing or scanneone else*s? 

What are ycur first memories of drinking alcohol: 
you taking a drink or scxneone else drinking while he 
was with you? 

What are your first iremorLes of sememe telling you 
abo3t drugs: scroecaie trying to talk you into trying 
a drug^ you or soneone else takiirf drugs? 

First disaiss vMch of the memories are liJcely to be the 
funniest^ strongest^ or strangest. Ohen have students break into 
grcx:^ and select one of their e)$)eriences to serve as the basis of 
an iHprnvisation. Ihey must decide: 

WHEN the scene takes place 

WHERE the scene takes place 

WHO are the characters 

WHAT happens in the scene; who has tlie pixblem 

and hew is it worked out 

WHY the characters are responding in a certain 

way 

Mlcw no more than five pecple in each groqp. After 10 minutes 
of planning in eadi individual groip^ the inprovisions should be 
acted out in front of the \Aiole grotp. Ihe dialogue for the scene 
should not be r^iearsed. Instead it should be spontaneous. 



ititit^kititititititiciticitititititiciciciciticiciciciciciciciciticicic*^ 



(2) BOTT,TKf; AND OIHER fRIEMDS (SIGNIFECANT RELMICmgPS) 

A student's ability to positively identify himself with a 
family or other significant relationship is crucial to his beccming 
a healthy adult. Ihe activities contained in this section help 
students ejqplore^ urderstand^ and acc^rt: responsihil ity for 
relationships with family meonnbers and friends. The activities are 
oidered to first examine interaction with families (parents) , then 
adult role models^ and finally peers. Seme of the activities will 
require mere than one session. Yeep in mind that althou^ the 
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activities in this sectic»i are of a sericxis nature, students ani 
grcwp leaders shcxild still focus on having a good tiine. 



* WP CAN TEKR SUFtil TJjm * 

Materials ; None 

Purpos e; To e35)lore relationships between parents and diildren, how 
children shew feelings/anotions and reflect positive sor^or negative 
b^iaviors learned frcm their parents. 

Directions ; Eead the presentation to students (see below) . Ihen 
have students divide into grocps (family size) and develop a role- 
play about a family shewing ca^ or all of the following emotions: 
love, caring, sadness, hc^iness, failure, success, praise, anger. 
Hav3 students disaiss each role-play, identify sexual and cultural 
stereotypes, and give each other su^estions on hew to shew their 
families and friends that they care* 

FRESENTftnON 

Blis is the story of a man v4io grew ugp in an alcoholic family. 
We shall call him Bill. Bill's parents were both alcoholic and 
there was very little eJ5)ression of love or concern in Billys 
family. Bill was brou^t up to believe that any e55)ression of 
emotion such as love, caring, or even crying was a sign of weakness. 
"It isn^t manly," he was told. Ihere was very little praise for 
Bill in anything he did. He tried hard to please his parents but he 
would always end vp being criticized or put down for his efforts. 
Bill felt his parents loved him but he also realized that he could 
not ever regoftegopiber being held close, or being hugged, or ever hearing 
the phrase "I love you" frcKi his parents. Tliey always seemed so 
demanding and strict* 

Bie years passed and Bill grew up, got married, and soon 
started having a family of his cwn. But Bill had becone a product 
of his ewn upbringing without even knowing it. He was very strict 
and stem with his children and took pride in their manners and 
obedience even thou^ he never cotplimented or praised them for it. 
But if a rule was broken or there was ariy type of disctoedience, 
there would be hell to pay. Without really knowing it Bill was 
mirroring all the insecurities that his father had. Bill thouc^t, 
•Well, I turned out all ri^t, so will my kids." 

One day Bill was called to the grade school to see the 
counselor about his oldest son who was in the fifth grade. On the 
way over Bill kept wondering what kind of trouble his son was in. 
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•We's well behaved^ he gets good grades^ ard doesn't start trouble/' 
thou^t Bill. "Bqy^ if he's broken any rules he'll pay the priced* 

When Bill 33aet the cxxmselor he was told his son was being 
disn:?>tive in class and arguing witli the teacher. Ihis had h^pened 
several times but the counselor was aware of Bill, Jr. •s good record 
at school and thou^t it was a passing thing. But eifter several 
ocunseling sessions the behavior hadn't stopped. The counselor told 
Bill that Bill, Jr. felt unloved and unwanted. Bill was shocked. 
He kne&f he loved his son dearly but at the sane time Bill knew he 
never expressed hiis love or praise. Ttax^j^ seme self-evaluation 
axid counseling Bill realized the inportancje of e}5)ressing love, and 
the joy of hugging and touching and being verbal about praise and 
love. 

Silent love doesn't help the child at all- ihe child doesn't 
look at the expression of love as a weakness. Bus is an adult 
insecurity* Children loctk at the e55>ression of love as love. Ihe 
hi^iest form of love can be shown in a cccpliinent or in praisii^ the 
child. Uns e^qpression of love will always be remenibered. 



Taken frcro Using Indian CultuiB to Develop Alcohol and Drug 
Materials. 



ieititititiHtitititititititititititititititititititititititititititititit*^ 



* TOE SBffCTE * 

Materials ; None 

Purpose ; To bring students and elders together so elders can share 
their wisdom and for students to share their youth and excitement 
with their elders. 

Direction s: Have students prepare (as a groip) specific questions 
for vhic3i they feel they need guidance. These questions should be 
of a personal nature, having to do with social, emotional, or 
academic issues. Biey could focus, for exaitple, on fi^iting with 
siblings or dealing with school pressures, ihen arrange for elders 
to ooffne and address the grocp and answer the students' questions. 
In the second part of this activity students are to choose an elder 
that they wish t') interview alone. The elder may be soiveone that 
they are related to, or he may be sane other conmunity member. 
Each student should develcp a list of 10 questions or issues he 
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would like guidance on. Each student copies the questions and uses 
only those questiOTS for the interviev^. He should then meet alone 
with the elder. Stixients should inquire as to how their elders 
handled the same or similar situations in their youth. After the 
interview^ instruct students to write a poem about their individual 
visits with the elder. At the next activity session students share 
the answers to the interview questions and also share their poems. 

Note: Biis activity may take as many as four sersions. 



* m FRIEND * 

Materials ; Ncsie 

Purpose : For students to examine their corcqpts of friendship 

Directions : Read pres^sntation to students (see below) . Have eadi 
student describe a special friend and then role-play how he would 
like that friend to be. Have the groip discuss vdiat they observed 
in the role-play. 

My friend tries to be fair 
My friend is an Indian 
My friend likes people 

My friend appreciates intelligence and is intelligent 

friend enjoys worthy leisure activities 
My friend continues to learn new ways of doing things 
M/ friend tries to be honest 
My friend listens to me 

My friend is in touch with his own being and 
conscious of his ideas and feelings 

My friend does not seem to be threatened by being 
different 
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My friend acc^?ts responsibility for his actions ani 
does not try to "pass the buck" 



Ttds is hew I see ry friends. All these attributes are not 
from one friend twt frcra several friends. One person would have to 
be very mature to possess cill these traits. 



# 



(Taken jEraa Using Indian Culture to Develop Alcchol and Dnxy 
Materials .) 



(3) laXHSICMMRKINS 

Bie activities in this section will assist students in 
e35)laring their values and their ability to maloe decisions. Making 
and, ^ more iniportantly, standing by decisions is a particularly 
difficult thing for maiiy students to do. Peer pressure is great 
and often the ^pearanoe of oonfomity is irportant. For many 
students, being viewed as "^aifferent" (be it in terms of actions or 
values) is tantamount to having the plague. Frequently in hic^ 
school, gxxxip decisions are made by virtue of no decision being 
made. In other woms, if a situation presents itself, for better or 
worse students take action sinply becaiose no one has made a decision 
1^ to take the acticai. It is hoped that by utilizing some of the 
activities cited in this guide your students will not only have irtore 
ocaifidenoe in making their own decisions based on their feelings and 
values, tut also that they will realize that there are many other 
people v*io also do not want to follcw "the pack". Althouc^hi the 
activities cited in the preceding sections of this guide will also 
lead to better decisioriinaking on the part of your students, the 
three following activities are more specifically focused on 
"decisionmaking" as a prc^^ass in and of itself. 
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if'kMk'kk'kic'k'k'k'k'k'kit'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kic'k'k^^ 

* PIG IN A PIG PEK * 



tfaterials : None 

Purpose ; For students to share stories, cxjnsequences, anl to 
discuss ways to prevent being involved with the wrong cxowd or in 
the wrcHig place at the wrong tine. 

Directions ; Fead the presentaticai to students (see below) . Uien 
have students disaiss the following questions: 

o Have ycxi ever been in a similar situation \^ere you 
were part of a pig pen? 

o What things can hc^^pen if you are guilty throu^ 
association? 

o How do you say no to your friends? 

PBEsaaggaicw 

One time I was with ny friends at the movies. Ihey decidai to 
sniff glxie in thi:^ restroon. Bie manager cau^t tis and calu.ed the 
police. Biis was the first time I'd been apprdiended. un the way 
heme fircan the police station ity father said, •'When you^re with 
friends that, are doing bad, you are going to be blaioed even thou^ 
ycu have no iiitention of trying the dnigs. Just being with them can 
hurt you. Yvou are like pigs in a pan— ^*ien one splashes about they 
all get muddy. So if you don't want to be in trouble with drugs or 
ctLoohol, don't a5>sociate witi people v*k) abuse substances." 



(Taken from Using Indian Culture to Develop AlccAiol and Drug 
Materials .) 



***************************************** 

* ¥DD DWT H^VE TO EE LIKE OfflERS * 

*****************************************************************,;^** 

Materials ; None 

Purpose ; For students to eo^lore ways to handle peer pressure and 
to be able to make sound decisions about their own actions- 
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Directions ; First read the presentation to students (see below). 
Ttvsn have students share an e>$)erience that they have had with peer 
pressure or being pressured by older siblings. Nexr have students 
pair off and develcp a role-play that demonstrates one of the 
follo^/ing statements: 

o A time I sciid NO and was glad I did. 

o A time I said YES and was sorry I did. 



Mary times will cxxne vAien others will try to get you to do 
sooething you know is wrcaig. Be strong — say NO! It's okay to say 
no. It's okay if others get arsgry. Pemeniber when you are angry, or 
hurt yourself, don't try to hurt others. A siirple xx) won't affect 
others as much it concerns your cwn well being. A yes answer 
will only affect you. dose v*k) are encouraging you to do wrong are 
aware only of their cwn needs and not yours. Ihey are totally 
''inside" themselves. When you really need help they won't be there 
to help ycu. They won't &/en help \dien you ask them to. Biey will 
be inside themselves, so you won't be able to count on them. 



(Taken i'vcxa Using Indian Culture to Develop AlccAiol. and Drug 
Materials .) 



iticicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicit*^ 



* GREar BEXnNNINGS * 

Materials ; Index cards 

Purpose ; To develqp students' problemsolving and decisionmaking 
skills; to tap students' creativity by being forced into spontaneous 
dicilogue; to iirprove students' ability to give and take in scene 
playing and, by so doing, carry this skill into real life 
e5<periences. 

Directions ; Divide students into grcxq^s of 4-5. Give each group a 
sentence typed on a card. lhat sentence imist be in the first 
statement of an inprovised scene. Give the groups tiine to plan 
where the scene takes place, vAio the diaracters are and who reads 
aloud the sentence; but do not let the students plan how the scene 
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ends. Ihat roust just h^^pen as the iirprovisation cxxxirs. Students 
naturally may or may not be able to bring the scene to a good 
oondusion, dq)ending \jpcsn the amount of experience they have had in 
scene playing. Ask each gcaap to start the scene as if it were a 
still photo. Exairples of beginning sentences mi^t include: 



o I dare youl 

o Jimrty is missing! 



o I said you all flunked the test, and that's thatl 



o Call the airibulancel 



o We're lost! 



o Xfe have a test tcxnorrow. 



o I smell smoke! 



A lternative ; Great Endings. The students can choose to make these 
sentences the ending instead of the beginning. 
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CHAPTER 3 



BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION: 
A POSITIVE APPROACH TO DISCIPLINE 



Uiis material is written for teachers/cxxmselors and can be 
helpful to parents or guardians^ viiether they be grant^parents^ 
other relatives^ etc. Bie major intent of this material is to 
train and inform the reader in the systematic xase of behavior 
modification in order to bring about iirproved behavior patterns and 
self-discipline in Indian children. 

The valiie of teaching an individual self-discipline is to 
ensure that the individual assumes responsibility for her negative 
and positive bdiavior. Because self-discipline begins at hcane^ the 
role of parents of Indian students is critical, iteachers can ensure 
proper discipline in the classrocin only if parents have been able to 
instill some self-discipline in their children at hare. Because of 
the critical role of parents in setting the foundaticai for students' 
self-discipline, a primary focus of the follosdng material will be 
placed on parents. 

^Jhen reviewing or flying the techniques and principles 
Teccsm&)dBd in this guide, xeamber to keep in mind that eacii child 
is a unique individual with special needs, therefore, one child's 
responses to the situations, methods, and strategies will not 
necessarily be the same as the responses of another ciiild. 

Bie b^vioral principles discussed need to be adapted to the 
ixxUvidual differences of each child. Behavior mcxiification does 
not work for every diild in every instance. However, recent sbidies 
indicate that bdiavior modification does work for irost individuals 
and that it can be an effective method for changing behavior. Also, 
remeaoriber that bdiavior modification requires planning, patience, and 
consistency. 

Oammicatincr With Q iilrhnpn 

Parents must knew that one of the most iitportant requirements 
of effective parenting is the ability to cotnmunicate with children. 
Good oanmunication helps lay the foundation for all interactions. 
Ccramunication between parents and children is not limited to just 
talking and listening, but also encompasses the exchange of feelings 
and emotions. Nor is cotimunication meant to be a one way effort. 
The diild's feelings and ideas must be recognized as important ard 
worthy of being heard. Althou^ there may be times v^en 
parents/teachers may not like the child's feelings, it is inportant 
to aocqpt the legitimacy of these feelings and to be able to 
distinguish between feelings aixi behavior. 
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Another necessary aspect of developing a healthy and 
coramunicative relatJ.onship with a diild is to recognize and take 
care of one's cwn personal needs as well. Remind parents that if 
they are run-dcwn axxi overworked^ they are likely to be less 
receptive to the needs of their children. A self-sacrificing parent 
can inadvertently set vp a pattern of expec±ijng too much f rem the 
child^ thereby instilling in the child guilt and lew self-esteem. 

To build a stronger and more rewarding family relationship^ 
parents should engage in and practice honest and open cccimunication 
with their children^ thus pranoting this same practice aioOTg their 
offspring. 

Behacvior and Mi^Ddtovior 

It is helpful to have a general landerstanding of v^y people — 
adults and children—bdiave the way they do. Everyone has basic 
needs that must be met and feelings that iieed to be e^re^ed 
constructively. One tises viiatever ideas or skills (i.e. ^ 
physiologiccLL and psyciiologiccil resources) are available in order to 
reach goals and to satisfy needs. Everyone learns frcm a variety of 
methods and resources. Children^ for instance, learn in large part 
by modeling and follcwing examples set by parents. If a sfpecific 
approach to meeting c»ie's needs appears to be particularly helpful, 
that same s^roach is usually oantinued. If, however, a barrier is 
enoowntered and needs are not met, one feels fnastrated and tries to 
remove the barrier or the problem. If one does not know how to 
remove the obstacle in an acceptable or permanent way, an individual 
may terrporarily resort to imacc^atable behavior. 

It is iuportant to note that offering anu encouraging 
alternatives to unacceptable bdhavior are far more constructive than 
sinply condemning the inappropriate behavior. By the tine most 
bdiavioral problems are recognized or discovered, they may be very 
difficult to handle. Barents who do not knew hew to provide the 
kind of discipline that will resolve severe problems often resort 
to such tactics as punishment or offering bribes to achieve more 
desirable bdiavior. Unfortunately, these tactics usually worsen 
behavior problems and mate it harder to deal with children. The 
earlier a bdiarvior problem is dealt with, the better the chances 
that the problem can be corrected. Behavior problems cannot be 
ignored with the liope that children will "outgrew them" or be aMe 
to solve them alone. 

The most difficult lesson to "teach" children is to distinguish 
"right from wrong." No matter hew effectively parents address this 
issue, it is inevitable that all children will soanetimes do things 
that are wrong. For exairple, children may take things that do not 
belong to them; they may cheat at games or lie; they mi^t even 
physically hurt other children. It is inportant that school staff 
help parents learn hew to recognize and deal with these behaviors 
appropriately. Often, parents will attenpt to deny the existence of 
a problem. On the other hand, there are panic-prone parents who 
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tend tc overreact to even minor, insignificant prcblerrs. In the 
middle of this spectrum are those parents vho know hcM to confront 
difficult behavior in their children. Of course, this type of 
response is the one vMch counselors should want to assist parents 
to adiieve. 

Understanding the basic principles and definxtions used in 
behavior mDdificaticai will enable parents and school staff to xxse 
this discJ^Jline method effectively. 

CEPTNinCMS FCR BEHAVICR MaBIFTCKITCW 

Ihe following definitions in behavior modification will help 
school staff provide the information and background necessary for 
parents to understand and interpret basic bdiavior theory* 

(1) Behavior 

o any response or specific activity that we can all 
see and agree occurred* 

(Ihe probability that a behavior will be r^i^ted is 
strongly inflxienced by vihat happens immediately after 
it occurs* Behavior is also influenced by negative 
reinforcement and punishment.) 

(2) Misbdiavior 

o a subjective term indicating inappropriate behavior. 
May be applied to a short-term or a long-term 
behavior (e.g., intem^jting in class or withdrawing 
from social interaction) . 

(3) Reinforcement 

o airy event or response following a behavior which 
increases the occurrence of the behavior in the 
future. 

o a psychological term used instead of pay-off or 
xreward. 

(Reinforcement should be of value to the person 
receivjjig it, and should follw the behavior as 
quickly as possible. It may be r^)eated at 
intervals . There are different types of 
reinforcement, including negative reinforcement.) 

(4) Discipline 

o includes any training that nurtures responsible 
individuals who are able to function ccmfortably and 
productively in all areas of living. 



(5) Behavior Modification 



o the process of changing human behavior by the 
application of basic learning principles and 
techniques. 

o therapy designed to improve b^vior arxi encourage 
self-discipline. 



IRINCrFIES OF BEHRVIOR MMnFrgOTCy 

Both desirable and undesirable behaviors are learned. 
Oiildren vAio have learned inappropriate ways of coping and behaving 
can also learn to substitute more acceptable and desirable 
behaviors. 

Qiildren should learn the kind of skills^ values^ and behaviors 
that will enable them to adapt creatively and successfully to new 
and une)qpected demands fixra society^ teachers^ parents and peers. 
Biey need to learn to make these decisions \dien teachers and parents 
are not present or aware of their acticais. This is self-tiiscipline. 
Ifost £^ts working with childrai will find no quarrel with this 
viewpoint. Uhfoxtunately^ there is no precise sequence of learning 
behavior that leads us to this ideal situatioi. Wfell-intentioned 
adults and teachers will differ on the specific bdiaviors children 
need to learn in order to pr^)arB them for the future. Counseling 
staff need to eitphasize this point to parents so they can be their 
CTj© judge of \!*at b^vior they think best pr^)ares their children 
for the years ahead. Die exairples and case studies vdiich are in 
this material will gi^e you a basis fxcm vdiich to start. 

Ihe following summary of basic principles will provide school 
staff and parents a foundation for effective behavior management and 
modification. 

Ho Strengthen And Increase B^iatvior 

Positive Reinforcement : To inprove or increase a ciiild's 
performance of a certain activity^ arrange for an immediate 
reward after each "correct" (desired or appropriate) 
performance,. Good behavior must pay off. A new skill will be 
learned quickly if its mastery brings direct and immediate 
benefits to the learner. Examples of positive reinforcers: 

o words of praise 

o uJmiration or recognition 

o money (allowance) 

o attention 
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o hi^ grades in sciiools 



o meniberships in honorary organizations 

To Introduce And Develqp Nev Behavior 

Shaping : To teach a child to act in a manner in v^hich she has 
seldon or never before behaved^ reward her in successive st^ps 
xxntil the desired behavior is regularly practiced. Gradual 
iiipnovanents became new b^iaviors. if children are going to 
learn new occpetencie^, they should be aware of and able to 
recognize their own gradual iinproveaaents. Adults^ parents, and 
teachers can help xaore by catching children doing poorly^ 
but by noticing v*ien they are doing better . 

Modelincf ; To teach a child a new way of behaving, allow her to 
observe influential and iitportant persons performing the 
desired bdiavior. Everyone at sane point has been influenced 
by role models. Children will inevitably find persons whose 
lives can have a positive influence on them. 

Caeing t To teach a child to reroeaoober to act at a specific 
time, arrange for her to receive a cue for the correct 
performance just before the action is expected, rather than 
after she has performed incorrectly. Cues are signals for 
appropriate behavior. Cueing is a siirple non-hostile direction 
vihen the child needs a remindei: or \Aien she needs help in 
learning. 

There are circumstances under vMch a wide variety of behaviors 
are appropriate. The problem is in teaching a child to 
distinguish between the cues vMch indicate the appropriate 
circumstance or situation. 

To Maintain New Bdiaviar 

Intermittent Reinforcement ; To encourage a child to continue 
performing an established behavior with few or no i^ewards, 
gradually decrease the frequency with vMch the correct 
bdiavior is rewarded. This is also referred to as scheduling 
rewards intermittently to develcp persistence. 

Substitution ; To reinforce a child with a previously 
ineffective reward, present it just before the time you present 
the more effective reward. Sometimes it is desirable or 
necessary to substitute one type of reward for another. 

To Stqp Inappropriate B^iavior 

Satiation ; To stop a child from acting in a particular way, 
you may allow her to continue performing the undesired act 
tintil she tires of it or the behavior has run its course. This 
method is called the Satiaticn Principle because a diild may 
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beocxne satiated (as a result of fatigue or boredcxn) with the 
consequences of cscMTtinuing her actions. 



Extinction ; To stop a child from acting in a particular way, 
ycxi may arrange conditions so that she receives no rewards 
following the undesired act . For roost people receiving 
attention is a form of reinforcement. Sane children (people) 
want to be noticed viiether the attention given is favorable or 
tmfavorable. One way of stopping undesirable actions is to 
pay absolutely no attention to them. Bie Ertincticn Principle 
is the opposite of the Satiaticn Principle. One of these two 
principles may be better or more effective than the other 
depending an the situaticai. (Do not alternate between 
principles . 1 Choose one or the other and epply it 
consistently. If you consistently reward an urdesirable 
bdiavior one day and then do not reward it the next, you will 
be inadvertently helping to create the behavior you do not 
want. 

Incogtpatible Alternatives : Tb stop a child froa acting in a 
particular way, ycu should reward an alternative action that 
cannot be performed at the same time as the undesired act. Be 
certcdn, however, that the substituted behavior does not also 
produce ttnpleasant consequences. 

To Hcxllfy Bix>tional Behavior 

Avoidance ; To teach a child to avoid a certain type of 
situation, simultaneously present to the child the situation to 
be avoided (or some rqoresentation of it) and scroe of the 
potentially adverse or negative r^jercussions of the situation. 
It is o^/viously not necessary to harm a child physically in 
order tc teach her that danger may be associated with that 
situation. 

Fear Reduction : To help a child overccroe her fear of a 
particular situation, gradusQly increases e>qposure to the 
feared situation while she is otherwise ccrafortable, relaxed, 
secure, or rewarded. Fears must be faced, but they can be 
faced gradually in small steps vMle the ciiild is enc^ed in 
pleasant activities. (Caution: For serious probleams relating 
to fear, professional assistance should be sou^t.) 



gPR^TEECES FCR EEAIJNS WTIH PROBIEW BEHAVICR 

Maiy parents lose the respect of their children because they 
have not developed effective strategies of behavioral control and 
cannot respoixi in a consistent manner. Effective discipline results 
frcan a direct cause~and-effect relationship between parent and 
child. Barerxts should use discipline as a means to assist dtiildren 
in develcping the behavior and self-control necessary for their 
individusLL productivity and happiness. When disciplining children, 
the test for any strategy is vAiether or not the strategy works. 
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Children learn iDore frcxn what they are allcwed to do rather 
than trcxa \Aiat thsy are restxEoned frcan doing. Whether we are aware 
of it or not we all use different types of reinforcement teciiniques 
in cur daily intearactiOTS and contacts with children. 

School staff should convey the follcwing tips to parents who 
wish to learn hew to incorporate behavior principles into an 
everyday conmon sense approach for managing their children's 
behavior. 

(1) Good conimmication is knowing hew to talk to your 
child and knowing when to listen. 

(2) Set an exanple for your children. Children learn 
fexxa watching others, especially their parents. 

(3) Demonstrate love for your children even vdien you are 
unhappy with their behavior. 

(4) Ynar how yoi want your children to b^ve; clearly 
tell them what you expect. 

(5) Ftcw vdiat can be e><pected of children at certain 
ages. Try not to give children more re^xmsibility 
than they can handle. 

(6) If ycu do not lilce satve of your diild's behaviors, 
remestber that you can not change everything at once. 
Try to change and work on one b^vior at a time. 

(7) Planning ahead. Parents are better teaciiers v*ien 
they p3.an for the way they want their cMldren to be 
and really think about the ri^t use of rewards and 
punishments. Clear thinking will lead to better 
discipline. 

(8) Make rules clear and siirple. Tell your children v^t 
the rules are ahead of time. 

(9) Keep your discipline siitple, tmderstandable, and 
related to the misbehavior. 

(10) Be consistent when you discipline your children so 
they know vAiat to e^^ject. It is iirportant that 
parents agree on rules and methods of discipline in 
order to avoid confusing a diild. 

(11) Prxper use of rewards and punishments is important. 
Remember rewards are Dot bribery. Also, thane is a 
place for punishment but it should come as a last 
resort since it is siiiply not as effective as other 
means. 
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(12) Catch diildren being good and make sure they knew 
you have noticed. For exarple, smile at them, tell 
them you are pleased with their behavior, hug them, 
etc. 

(13) Accentuate the positive. Praise your children for 
behaving the way you want them to. Miss no 
opportunity to praise children v*ien they do things 
ri^t. Praise is a better reward than punishment. 

(14) Ignore the negative. Most misbehavior in children 
can safely be ignored, ^en negative b^vior is 
ignored, it usually dies a quiet death. Note: Never 
ignore behavior . that jeopardizes the health, safety, 
or values of your child and others. 

(15) Use contracts to help solve problems. If you have 
identified a specific pattern of misbehavior, make an 
atterrpt to talk it over with your child. E>5)lain 
your position. Ask for her ideas. Try to include 
her in part of the solution. Finally, it is 
iirgportant that parents be very clear about what the 
ciiild can expect if the misbehavior continues. In 
this way you are leaving the decision vqo to her. If 
she chooses to misbehave, she chooses to lose a 
privilege. 

(16) Ihe roost iitportant factor in your child's self-image 
is vAat she thinks you (parents) think of her. 
Children's self-image is a major factor in hew they 
conduct themselves and behava. 

Many parents feel at times as if they are vsp against a wall 
when trying to discipline their children. Counseling staff need to 
help parents recognize that they can strengthen ani maintain 
behaviors which are ajprcpriate, weaken and eliminate behaviors 
which are inappropriate, teach and shape new behaviors vMch 
previously did not exist. 



CASE iSiVUl 



Russ 16 years old 

Pinpoint Behavior : School Failure 

Record ; Russ failed all academic subjects the first half of the 
year. Parents and teachers were unable to motivate him to iirprove 
his study habits. 
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Reinfortiement ; Bie Title IV counselor developed a system with the 
parents* cooperation. Russ*s teachers were asked to sign an 
individual daily progress report after each class- Ihe decision of 
vjhether or not to sign for itrproved social ancVor academic behavior 
was based on the teacher* s own criteria. Allowance, social 
engagements, and car privileges were contingent vpon the number of 
teadier's signatures earned each day. 

Evaluation ; Russ began receiving better grades. A C+ average was 
attained for the last 6-week period of the same year. 

Note ; Many parents offer rewards for good grades but cannot fiixi a 
way to cut dcwn the time interval so that rewards are ineaningful in 
i)K)tivating the student. A carplete academic term is a very long 
period of time for a student, especially for one vdio cannot e^diibit 
correct stm^ patterns for one full day. 



CHAPTER 4 



THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTANCE ABUSE 



Substance abuse and the resulting addic±ions have created a 
treinenacws problem in the ISiited States today. Ihe abuse of both 
legal and illegal drugs has reached ^idemic proportic^is. In fac±, 
abuse is estimated to be 20 times greater now than it was 20 years 
ago. 

Substance abuse has beccme the number one health prcbleaa for 15 
to 24 year olds. Not only does this grotp have an alarmingly hi^ 
incidence of suicides^ but it is also the only age groiqp with a 
rising death rate. Most accidents^ suicides^ and hcsnicides among 
15-24 year olds are found to be related to drug use. 

More shocking is the fact that the average starting age for 
aloGhol ancVor marijuana xisage is now 11-12 years old. In a study 
of substance usage among American Indian youths tribal groi?)S 
reported between 56-89% of their youth are using alochol. More 
Indian youth reported the use of marijuana than did other U.S. youth 
(41-62% versus a national figure of 28-50%) . Misuse of inhalants 5^ 
also a greater problotn among Indian grocps than among other U.S. 
youth (17-22% vs. 9-11%) . 

Most people do not knaa enou^ about tr.istance abuse and 
addiction to seriously tackle the problem. It is iirportant^ 
therefore^ that parents^ educators and students have itore infor^ 
maticn and that this information be current and accurate. Many 
nyths surround the areas of substance abuse ard addiction. Not only 
do these inyths further oatplicate the addiction problems themselves^ 
but they also often stand in the vay of recognizing and thus 
add r essing potential or existing drug prcblems among young Indian 
people. 

This section discusses scenne of the iityths surrounding substance 
abase in an effort to dispel these misooncqptions. It is hoped that 
the information presented here will be vsed for discussions anong 
sdiool staff and parents and for discussions between adults and 
students. 

MYTH #1: STOEEHTS ARE TOO YOUNG TO BE ADJOBDIJGS OR DRDG ADDICTS 

o In 1976^ .It vas reported that half a million teenagers 
were alcoJ-iolics and an equal number or greater were 
classified as "problem drinkers" (the stage reached just 
before becxxtdng an alcohol addict) . 

o In 1981, about 20% of the youth in this country aged 12-17 
were classified as having prdDlems with alcohol. 
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c In 1986, one in six hi^ schcx^l seniors vas r^x>rted to 
have \ised cocaine — considered by scsne to be the iiK)st 
addictive of all dnigs* 

o The percentage of 13-19 year olds who called the national 
cocaine helpline rose fron 9% in 1983 to 17% in 1984 • 

Teenagers are imiquely susceptible to a(3dictic»i* Because nost 
teenagers are smaller and wei^ less than ax3ults, their bodies are 
less able to diltite alcohol or other ingested drugs* As a result, 
oonsunption by teenagers usually produces wore profound effects* 
Psychological intoxicaticai is also greater for teenagers since the 
intensity of normal emotions typically e^qjerienced by teenagers is 
only further magnified by alcohol and drug use* Cheaociical dependence 
or addiction can, therefore, develop mudi core quickly in students 
than in adults, taking mly months rather than the years ususd for 
adults* 

Another factor vMch contributes to the lilcelihood of addiction 
anmg ycxmg users is their tendency to mix daigs* Sore mixtures of 
drugs significantly increase the effect that any single ccstponent of 
the mixture nay have when taken by itself. 

Students use drugs to get hi^.; most often they drink to get 
drtirik* Just because your students are at a young age does not 
predxide the possibility of then beccmung addicted* In fact, as 
noted above, there are scroe factors related to adolescence vMch mai 
actually increase the possibility of addiction* 

HKTH #2: ADaOHOL IS NOfT AS DMJCSROOS AS DROSS 

Alcohol, in one way or another, kills more people in the TJnited 
States, Canada, and Europe each year than all other known drugs* In 
this ccwntry alone 20, 000 deaths are annually attributed to 
cirrhosis or heart problems caused by alcoholism; 25,000 deaths are 
a result of alcohol-related traffic accidents; and 15,000 deaths 
are a result of alcohol-related homicides or suicides* 

Alcoholism may affect vp to 10% of adult males and perhaps half 
as many females in the general population, and it has been 
identified as the itcst significant and urgent health problem of the 
American Indian* Ihe misuse of alcohol accounts for 5 of the 10 
leading causes of mortality among Indian peqple* 

Alcohol is a drug and an alcciiolic is a drug addict. A 
prominent physician working with alcoholics and other drug addicts 
states, "If alcohol were a newly discovered drug, as are LSD and a 
few others, it would be classified as a dangerous, potentially habit 
forming drug, destructive and addictive both physically and 
psychologically, and perhaps it would even be illegal to use or sell 
it*" 
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It is jonportant to ackncwledge that alccholisra is the Host 
widesi^read fona of inind-alterir^ drug addiction- If your students 
are using alcohol, know that its potential for patting them in 
danger is as great as other dn:^s. 

M3£TH #3: ORDS MCGCCIS AND AIOCHaiJCS ARE SOCIAL CBGE2IERMES; EROG 
ADDICES ESPBCIALLSf > HAVE DftMaOED THEIR MINDS 90 TOAT Pffiy 
DO NOT h J lO^MftL 

Ihere are many middle and t?3per class adult addicts vho e^pear 
to the outside wrld to have no problaoas^ Ihese people mavage to 
maintain^ their jcos and do not outwardly fit the stereotype of 
addicts in either appearanoe or actions* 

Simil ar ly, ycung people viho are addicted may look and act like 
normal students* Tti&/ way, however, be suffering frtxn poor 
motivation and moral degeneration. A problem arises vdien these 
signs are mistakenly seen as the results of other emotiorial 
probleaas; the true prdblem then is never addressed* 

Many addicts sucoessfially put on a facade of being all right so 
as to protect their substanoe-^ising and to ke^ ariyone frcm 
interfering vdth it. Addicted students often lead a dual life: A 
strai^t image is maintained in feont of parents, teachers, and 
strai^it friends, i^hile a totally different image is projected among 
their drug-using friends. Often addicts can, without much 
difficulty, manage a straic^ image even vAien hi^. Soroe students 
\it)o are addicted are able, for a surprisingly long period of tiir>e, 
to mclintain a good appearance, good grades, and participatiOT in 
athletic and other extra-curricular activities. Addicts can even 
abstain frcm using substances for periods of time if the purpose is 
to prove to others that thesy do not have a prctolem. 

In other words, your students do not have to look or behave 
abrxjrmally before they can be classified as addicts. 

MHH #4: FER90KS WED ARB ADgrCTED ONIY ACT DNACrEFIMEy WHEN THEy 
ARE EHONK CR Hiqa 

Even tiicw^ addicts may act normal (both on and off drugs), 
strange behavior can be a sign of drug dependency. When not 
actually using drugs, addicted students may spend tiine fantasizing 
about them and their effects and lookirxf forward to their next use. 
Addicts will often develop elaborate schemes for getting more drugs. 
Ihese schemes can include such thir^ as vandalism, sliqplifting, 
stealing, and lying. V/hat » s worse is that the schemes are 
frequently carried ait v4ien the person is actually strai^t. For 
instance, it is common to hear about students stealing frtsn hone in 
order to get money to purchase alcohol or drugs. Furthermore, 
addicts are great con artists and can usually lie their way out of 
trouble if accused or cau^t doing anything wrong. 
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When x>ot actually usii^ drugs, the addict is usually guilt- 
ridden and nervcxis because of his craving* ihis guilt can be 
displayed by rebellious behavior^ bad attitudes, and/or disrespect 
for authority. The result of the addict's behavior, v*ien hi^ or 
sober, often causes an erosion in family and other relationships. 
Ihis may then, of course, only aggravate the problem more, causirg a 
person to "escape" further into the abuse of substances. 

In summary, ycur addicted students may act unacc^rtrably even 
\*ien sober. Hds is v4iy unacceptable bdiavior should always be 
suspected as a possible sign of substanoe abuse. 

HXm #5: ArODHOLESW CR COHER DRDG ADDICTrOWS ARE A PESOia? OF ETIHER 
WEAK CHRRftCIER CR FBDiaY PRT^ EyFTNG 

Students may start using drugs for many reasons, including peer 
pressure, curiosity, and rebelliousness; but, whatever the reason, 
the resultant addiction is classified as a disease. Ihere is, in 
fact, scrae evidence that aiocholisan may be a genetic disease. 
Studies shew that sons of alodiolic fathers are four times more 
likely to beocrae alocholics. Children of alcoholics are often also 
grandchildren of alcoholics. studies done of twins separated at 
birth found that there was a hi^ likelihood that if one became an 
alcoholic, the other did also. 

Alcoholism is a progressive disease; it worsens over time. 
Specific biological effects of the disease include the body's 
physical craving, withdrawal, and the resultant damage to the liver 
viiich leads to cirrhosis. Syitptcns of the disease have been 
identified, such as blackouts (periods of ccnplete memory loss) . 

Scflfne people refer to dqpendexxae vqpon all drugs as a disease. 
Yet, viiatever substance is being used, it is inportant to remoriber 
that scane people v*o use alcohol and dnjgs becctne addicted much more 
easily than others. (For instance, scne members of Alcoholics 
AiKsnymous say that they became addicted to alcdiol almost 
immediately.) 

Bius, the cause of alcohol or drug addiction may in many 
instances have little or nothing to do with a person's character or 
xjpbringing. 

MSPffl #6: Air30H3UCS AND CTEHER ERDG ADDICTS XJSE SOEgEANCES BEXZftOSE 
THERE IS SCMEmiNG IN THEIR LIVES WmCH IS CLOSING TOEM TO 
BE DEPRESSED 

There may indeed be scanethirg in the lives of addicts about 
vAiich they are initially dq^ressed, but the addiction itself only 
produces more depression. 

Addicts know that their use of drugs is not good for them or 
th3ir families. Therefore, they often feel extremely guilty about 
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their actions. Ihey then use drugs to feel better and to overxx^ne 
their sense of guilt— a cycle becones established. Ihe need to use 
drugs laltimately beocxwes hei^tened. At first addicts use drugs to 
feel better but after av*iile they may have to use them just to feel 
normal. 

It should be recognized that the use of drugs increases any 
negative feelings which addicts may have. Addicts also realize that 
their tise of substances will be more socially aoc^jtable if they can 
blame sooething or scioeone else for their addicticai. It is ccmaon^ 
therefore^ for addicts to place the blame on sonething other than 
themselves in order to avoid having to assume re^)onsibility for 
their actions. 

If ycu confront sore of your addicted Indian students with the 
issue of substance ahuse^ they may respond with many excuses about 
their problems^ or socfteone else (on their behalf) may be quick to 
point cut excoses for students' drug problems. Do not let this 
deter ycu fro© the real problem at present—use of drugs. 

MXIH #7: WE SaODID SttW SmPgmg FCBR AN ADDICTED STOEEyT AND 
VBOVIEE CaaRE FCRHER 

If parents and educators want to help an addicted student^ they 
must practice what is known as "tough love". In other words^ rather 
than overtly feeling sorry for her^ they must allow the student to 
suffer the oonsequax^es of her own b^vior. If the student is 
arrested for shoplifting, the parents and others must allow the 
student to face it by herself and serve time in jail, pay the fine, 
do ocramnity service work, or vdiatever the punishment mi^t be. 
Only by suffering these consequences will the student realize that 
drugs are not worth the choice. 

Parents and educators must set standards for behavior as well 
as consequences for breaking the rules. Ihe rules must then be 
strictly enforced. Parents and educators must refrain frcm rescuing 
addicted students and getting them out of trouble. Helping an 
addicted person may in fact be v4iat is termed as "enabling", i.e., 
enabling her to continue her use of drugs, thus hurting rather than 
helping. 

If ycu have addicted students in your school, you must do vAiat 
needs to be done. You must stand firm by not appearing to feel 
sorry for them; help them only when they want help in stqfping the 
xasage of drugs. Students may initially meet your stance with great 
resentment and hostility. However, it is well worth going throu^ 
this for your students considering the dangers that drugs present. 

MSnH |8: STOEENTS V 3TTJ> nrvrzp fj/f THEIR PROBiaS WITH IMJGS 

If students do becone addicted, they v/ill always be addicted. 
Ihere is no cure for addiction. The only way the disease can be 
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arrested is by canoplete abstinerice f rcra any and all mind-'altering 
dnigs. This is the basis for recovery follcwed by Alcxiiolics 
i^nyinous (the nost effective program for treatinent of alcc*iolics) 
and by maiiy hospital treatment prt>grams. 

Rirthennore, in most cases addicted people dannot overcxsne 
their addictions by themselves. Ihey visually need the help provided 
by professional treatment programs and/or self-^ielp groups such as 
Alcoholics AnonyiiKXis or Narcotics Anonyioous. 

It is beccming clearer that we must st ^ considering adolescent 
chemical abuse as a harmless phase that kids go throu^. An earlier 
generation v*iich included many substance abusers has new joined the 
workforce. Since many of these individuals did not outgrcw their 
problems with dnigs and alcohol^ the government^ military^ private 
industry, and even professional sports have been forced to seriously 
a d d r ess the problem of alcohol and drugs in the workplace. 

If your students become addicted, they will never "outgrow" the 
addiction. Biey should be referred to places where they can receive 
professional help. 

HXTH #9: IT'S CKMf PDR KIDS TO TRg AIOOHOL AND OTHER EFOGS— ALL 
KEDS DO IT 

E)q)eriitiental tise of drugs is extremely dangerous, this is how 
addiction begins. It is iirportant to uixaerstand that sc8[ne 
individuals beocroe addicted much easier than others. Rather than 
hoping your students will pass out of their drtig experimentation 
phase^ it is much safer to take a "no use— drug free" stand; try to 
steer your students into alternative activities and to provide 
accurate information for sourxi decisionmaking about the matter. 

It is not okay for your students to try alcohol and other 
drugs. It is too risky. Not all studente "do" drugs. A movement 
vihicii promotes sayir?g no to drugs is starting among studente 
themselves. We hope this movement will quickly becoine prevalent 
among youth. 

MWffl #10: SDBgiaNCB AH3SE IS NOT A FROBIEW IN MY HDME OR IN 
OCfMlNIIY 

(Biis is porcbably the biggest jnyth of all.) 

Peer pressure to drink or use other drxigs is real for kids. A 
1983 Weekly Reader survey found the follcwing: 

o Peer pressure to try alcohol was presert for 35% of 
the fourth graders surveyed. 

o Peer pressure to try alcdiol was present for 75% of 
the high school studente surveyed. 
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o Peer pressure to try marijuana was present for 29% of 
the fourth graders surveyed. 

o Peer pressure to try marijuana was present for 69% of 
the hi^ school students surveyed. 

M edia advertisements vdiidi directly or indirectly prcaiote 
substance xise enter every hcBoe in one way or another. Many 
families^ even if they do not have any lasers themselves^ have 
neighbors or extended family menibers who are affected by substaiKe 
abuse. Most of all^ we cannot deny the alcoholism and other drug 
addictions which adversely affect many Ainerican Indian families. We 
can no longer ignore the nrcfolem . In fact^ sooe of your students 
are probably already in trouble because of use of alcohol or other 
dnigs. 

What Tg Mrlirrh^ jon Anvway? 

Ihe term addiction refers to psychological and/or physical 
depend en ce on a substance. Chemical dependency begins as a desire 
to change feelings and inoods by seeking an ^jphoric state or a 
'•hi^." As tisage beocroes more frequent^ the laser begins to 
e5$)erienoe behavioral changes associated with the drxig abuse. As 
usage coitinues^ the person's normal feelings beooroe lost ani she 
relates only to those feelings \pduch are produced v*ien tinder the 
influence of a substance. 

Scsne professionals call this process a "friendship" with the 
chemicals or substance. Ihis "friendship" is especially attractive 
to teenagers because their lives are so full of V5)s and downs and 
they are so vulnerable. One area of acute vulnerability is a 
student's emotional life^ as easily demonstrated \*en teenagers fall 
in love 3 or 4 tiioes a inonth. Ihese feelings^ cxmibined with ongoing 
physical changes and conflict over sexual irores^ and social 
pressures^ often create conditions that result in seeking 
ccsrpanianship in substance use. Under these circumstances^ because 
the substance is predictable e-id causes gcod feelings on a regular 
basis^ the student is quickly set up for psychological d^Dendency. 



crASsiFrcancN of users 



Experimental Users : Ohese students may "try out" various 
substances once or twice exit of curiosity. 

Recreational Users : These students use drugs to "get hi<^" 
with friends or at parties, to be sociable or "get in the 
mood*' of things. Such students may be on the way to 
psychological dependency because they believe the substance 
enables them to do things they cannot do without the 
substance. 
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Regular Users : These are students \*io use substances 
constantly to adiieve or maintain a desired state, but also 
attenpt to function normally in their daily activities. Ihe 
regular user uses drugs for the egress purpose of chatting 
hi^. One way to identify regular users is to listen to 
\*at they say: all of their activities revolve around 
substance use* 

Dependent users : Ohese students cannot relate to anythii^ 
t«t substarce-^eeking and substance-taking; they plan every 
activity artxmd their chosen substanoe. Ihey ej?)erience 
mental wA/c- physical disocrafort vAien they need their 
ciiosen substance and will do anything to get it. They often 
take jobs in order to pay for their substance. Iheir 
friends are likeay to be other users. Ihe term "deper^lence'^ 
is useful becaxase it recognizes both the psychological and 
physical aspects of chemical dependei>cy. 

ESRLY INIERVE29TION 

Given the substance u-'^iage clir^.te, it becanes apparent that 
many school staff members vill fii^- themselves in situations where 
substaxx» tasage or abuse m?iy be creating a problem for a student or 
parent, with that in mindl, it is irrportant to recognize that early 
detection of substance airjuse can reduce the chances for drug 
dependence and physical and emotional damage to the individual. 
Ihere am signs and syirptoros that can olert the scliool staff person 
or parent that a scudent may be abusing a substance. The following 
list indicates bdiavioral signs \Aiich are not conclusive proof of 
substance abuse but which can act as indicators that a student is 
having problems and that there is a need for the teachers or parents 
to further iirvestigate. 

Possible Substance Abuse Indicators Exhibited By An Individual: 

(1) Uhe)q)lain^2d or abn?Jt changes in attitude 

(2> Depression and withdrawal 

(?) Unusual emotional outbursts 

(4) Decreas^ed attention span 

(5) Deterioration of performance in the classroon or j(±> 
related tasks 

(6) Increased absenteeism 

(7) Discipline prcblems 

(8) Loss of intere^ in personal hygiene and appearance 
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(9) Avoidance of attracting attenticai 

(10) Avoidance of ccaitact with authority figures 

(11) Avoidance of peers \Aio do not use substances or have 
convictions against substance abuse 

(12) Wearing long-sleeved shirts anc3/or sun glasses at 
inapprcpriate times 

(13) Spending an untisual araount of time alone 

(14) Frequent trips to bathroans, storage areas, and 
basements or ocming out of unusual places (closets, 
alle/ways) 

(15) Unexplained increase in need foi money; bonxwing 
and/ or stealing from family members, friends, 
enployers, etc. 

(16) Hidden dnags or drug use equipraent: pipes, cigarette 
p^per, hand-rolled cigarettes, hidden liquor bottles, 
matches, eye droppers, bent spoons, xuttoing aloc^x^l, 
cotton, needles. 

As important as these general indicators are to knew, it is 
just as iirportant, if not more so, to know the effects that result 
from use or abuse of a specific drug. Counselors and parents should 
refer to a chart listing drugs, their effects, and indicators of 
abuse. 

One category^ of substances whidi is a great problem among 
Indian students is vaporous substances. Aerosols, cements, and 
gasoline fumes can also be used as intoxicants. The effects vary 
f rem substance to substance and are dependent on the user and the 
dosage. The following is a list of signs and syirptoms vAiich may 
indicate abuse: 

(1) Abnonral watering of the eyes 

(2) Abnormal secretion of mucus from the nose 

(3) Substance odor on clothing or breath 

(4) Drowsiress, sudden lapse into a deep sleep or 
unconsciousness 

(5) Drunken behavior without the odor of alcdiol 

(6) HiJden substance, plastic bagj, and rags 
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Kicwing the irxiicators of abuse will help in recx^gnizing that 
sonething is wrong. Hcwever, the irdicators are not foolproof. 
Sometiines the person may demonstrate sane of the same behavior or 
physical synptoms as a result of a non-drug related emotional or 
physical problem. If, after close c4>servation^ substance abuse is 
still suspected, take sane immediate action; It is inportant to 
rementoer that the decision to effectively change one's behavior must 
cone frtiQ the individued. People cannot be forced into recognizing 
that they have a substance abuse problem, just as they cannot be 
forced into getting treatment. Biere are, however, sate specific 
things you can do to help the substance abuser realize that she has 
a prdDlem. 

(1) Don't hesitate in expressir^ your feelings on substaiK:e 
abuse, i.e., \*at yai do not lite, viiat you will not 
stand for, v*iat you think about it, how it mates you 
feel. Do not, however, do this with an e^qpectation of 
creating change. Often one's outspdten attitude will be 
taten seriously and appreciated, thou^ imrnediate 
changes may not be seen. 

(2) Mate only one or two suggestions for methods of help and 
then wait to see if they are accepted. 

(3) While it is appropriate to investigate possible services 
for a substance abuser, never mate the appointment for 
her. 

(4) Do not debate the hazards of substance abuse while the 
person is in an intoxicated state. It is a waste of 
time and energy and will most litely be ociipletely 
forgotten. 

(5; Do not give vp. Remain qpen, honest, and ready to 
assist the substance abuser vAien she is ready for help. 

Uhless one has extensive training in substance abuse 
counseling, one should not atterrpt to handle the problem alone. 
Ihe best course of action is to contact the local mental health 
center^ drug abuse center, physician, psychologist, or other 
appropriate professional ^o can either work with the problem or 
find the apprtpriate help. 
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A PRIMARY PREVENTION APPROACH TO SUBSTANCE ABUSE 



Most sdhool staff members vAoen dealing with substance abuse^ 
either beoonoe involved in specific student crisis situations or 
pn 'e students and parents with basic information about the 
physical and psychological effects of substances. While these 
efforts have been helpful in addressing individual student substance 
abuse problems or in providing information to students have been 
identified as students at risk^ the activities have Hostly been 
reactive in nature^ i.e.^ focused on students who cilready have a 
substance abuse problem. Few schools stress primai/ preventicai 
activities. 

Ihe term •'primary prevention" means attenpting to stop the 
problem of substanoe abuse before it has a chance to begin. Ihis 
type of approadi focuses on assistirg students in developing 
healtly personality traits^ personal/career goals^ coping skills^ 
and alternative leisure time activities. Primary preventicai does 
not s^>arate substanoe abuse fitxxa other potential problems that 
Indian students may face; instead it focuses on developing skills 
and attitudes that will be useful to stu 'ents for coping with daily 
issues, dealing with stress, and findirg a meaningfta place in the 
community. 

Underlying the primary prevention approach is the recognition 
that substance abuse is a ccmnunity problem and that no one program 
can provide all of the services needed to deal with the prdblem; 
that is, sdiools cannot on their cwn meet ail the needs related to 
potential ^jbstance abuse among Indian students. Iherefore, the 
most effective role for a school program is likely ro be: 

(1) raising school, parental, and community awareness about 
the nature of the substance abuse problem that many 
Indian students face, 

(2) sponsoring primary preventiai activities, and 

(3) networking ^.ith other substance abuse prevention 
activities undertaken by schools, cxxranunity agencies, 
and ccmnunity action groaps. Indian students and 
parents should regularly be referred to these activities 
and encouraged to parti-:ipate» 
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FPJJKSPS TO BE ADCyESSBD BI PRIMARy PREVETniON 



Ihe follcwir^ diart lists factors vMdi affect a student's 
6ecision as to usirg substances. Hie oolxjion on the ri^t cites 
ways of eliininating or at least lessenirg a student's inclinatic«i 
tcward using substances. Most of the activities referred to in the 
ri^t-hand column are elaborated on elsev^diere in this guide. 



Lew Self-Esteem ! All students 
stni^le with their self images, 
especially during adolescence. 
How to look^ act^ ard fit in 
are of critical inportance to 
many students. Constant criti- 
cism and put-dcwns fjxxa haaia, 
sciiool, or peer groups can 
cause tremendous damage. 



Lack Of PjnxDSQ s All people 
struggle with the question 
of who they are and vdiy they 
are alive. Biis question can 
be particularly difficult for 
Indian students vdio have lost 
touch with their culture, 
feanilies, friends, and tra- 
ditional rites of passage. 
Mary Indian students tise drugs 
as a way of dealing with con- 
fusion and pain. 



To feel cfrown up : Remember 
wanting so badly to be grown 
up? 
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Primary PreveaTtion Activities 

Discussicxi grot^Ds, drama, 'Vis- 
xoalization" exercises, and 
adventure activities all 
provide students an opportunity 
to (1) e)5)lore the reasons for 
their cwn behaviors, as well as 
that of peers and family 
members and (2) develop new 
emotional, mental, social, and 
physiccil skills, vAiich will 
help develop a better self 
image. 

Surround students with adults 
v*io are good role models. 
Parents, counseling staff, 
teachers, and other ocmmunity 
members can shew by example 
that life can be enjoyed with- 
out drugs. Recruit adult vol- 
unteers to act as big brothers 
and big sisters. Ihese volun- 
teers can provide the much 
needed contact and guidance. 
Assist students to find sore 
positive things to do (e.g., 
family responsibilities, 
sports , hobbies , volunteer 
work) . 

Teach students that being grown 
vp means taking responsibility; 
encourage parents and canmunity 
leaders to include students in 
making decisions that affect 
them and to give students 
tasks and jobs that actually 
make a contribution to the 
family and/or community. 
Include as many students as 
possible in counseling 



so 



Escape ; Ihe major type of 
escape is from emotional 
stress (e.g.^ frooa the break- 
t5> of a relationship^ failure 
in scrae area^ or nomal 
adolescent fears) . 



Relate to others better : Bus 
desire leads to pressure frcm 
everyone else doing it and the 
fear of saying no. 



For excitement : Many students 
are bored and have no activities 
they see as e3a:iting^ so they 
use drugs to fill this gap. 



Because older siblings do : 
Older siblings start younger 
siblings tasing drugs much 
more frequently than do peers. 
If a student has older brothers 
or sisters viio have been 
involved in substance abuse^ 
that student is at the tcp of 
of the hi^ risk category* 

To be more creative : During 
the 60»s and 70's a myth started 
about drugs being mind-ejq^anding 
and that they vould lead people 
to new heists of creativity. 



activity es (i . e. ^ as peer 
tutors^ peer counselors^ office 
assistants, etc,) 

Visualization activities 
provide students with an oppor^ 
tunity to see hew success 
feels. Discussion and drama 
greats provide a release for 
feelings and nev approaches to 
deeding with stress. Adventure 
or other pr/sicaL activities 
teach students that stress can 
be released by meeting physical 
challenges rather than throu^ 
drugs. 

Discussion grca^s^ drama activ- 
ities^ and adventure activities 
offer stixients c^^portunities to 
learn social skills arxl make 
friends in a substanoe-firee 
environment. 

Shew students that there are 
many ways to get Jdcks without 
drugs. Adventure and drama 
activities challenge students 
to try new and exciting tasks 
and to do so \ihile having fun 
with their peers. Encourage 
students to become involved in 
school and ccsnmunity sports and 
other recreational activities. 

Kxw the family histories of 
your students. After you have 
identified a hi^ risk student^ 
make it a priority to provide 
him with extra counseling 
support and encourage him 
to become involved in as many 
primary prevention activities 
as possible. 

Students need to be shown that 
creativity is innate^ not drug 
induced^ and can be brou^t out 
throu^ activities (adventure^ 
visualization^ and other 
spiritual activities) which do 
not include the use of drugs. 
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CuriositY : Everyone is 
curious. 



One of the major criticisms 
parents have about substance 
abuse eciucatic^ is that it 
leacJs to "curiosity" use. Ihis 
may scroetimes be true, but most 
stiri e nts quit using dangerous 
substances when educated about 
them. Curiosity users will 
visually only lase alcohol or 
marijuana once or twice . 
Substance abuse information 
shculd be giv(2n to students and 
parents at the same time. 



Primary prevention activities should be ongoing and a fixed 
part of the curriculum. ihey should not be seen as a CT>e-shot 
session of providing information or a single semester of activities 
focused on substance abuse. These activities are divided into the 
following sections: 

(1) Traditiona: Values and Beliefs: Spirituality; 

(2) Alcohol, Drugs and Inhalants; 

(3) Self-Esteem and Growth; 

(4) Visualization; and 

(5) Parent Activities. 

^^ions 1-3 are eadti divided into three parts: concept, 
presentation, and personalized activities. In these sections, the 
activities' originally appeared, along with others, in the American 
Indian Insi'itute's Using Indian Culture to Develop Alcohol and Drug 
Materials (Korman: ttiiversity of Oklahoma, 1980) . 

To begin each activity, counselors should first discuss the 
"conc^", i.e., the main idea of the esrercise, with the students. 
Ihen the "presentation" section of the exercise should either be 
read aloud to the group, handed out to be read individually, or 
dramatized by older students to make it more interesting. 

Once the "presentation" has been done, the counselor should 
take the students as a grotp throuc^ the •'personalized activities." 
Ihis groap discussion is intended to generate scane excellent 
exchanges of ideas, values, and opinions. By participating in these 
activities, students will have an opportunity to express their 
feelings. It is also hoped that by more closely examining their own 
values and prcblems, students can more readily and oasily behave in 
ways consistent with those values. 
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1. TRADTTEONAL VMDES AND BEIJEES: SPGagTOALTIY 



For jnany of us,, living our lives in tune with our traditiorsl 
tribal values and beliefs is very itrportant. Too often we forget 
that these values and beliefs pern^te every facet of our lives. Vfe 
may not be aware of the many ways in whidi these values affected us 
as we grew vp. Hc^c^er, we loust understand that traditional values 
can point us toward a good way of life and can help us handle our 
problems. 

Recogniticai of the spirituality of all life is central to many 
tribal values and belief systems; however, the ^jecific nature of 
this ^irituality can be defined and vmderstood differently 
depending cn the tribe or individusd. Biis recognition of the 
^iritual nature of life is often referred to as "the Indian way/* 
meaning a set of values that guides an Indian person as he proceeds 
throu^ life. 

Ihe lessons presented in this section lean heavily towarxJs the 
Indian way. For those of you \A)o have an understanding about v4iat 
the Indian way is, we hope that the lessons will teach you how to 
apply ycair beliefs in handling the problems of substance abuse. If 
you have little or no understanding of traditional spirituality and 
how it can be used to handle substance abuse problems, we hope that 
we in^ire within ycu a need to learn more about the subject. 

Understanding that each individual is unique involves accqpting 
that eacJi ijndividual's beliefs, way of life, and spirituality are 
also unique. Vfe all see and e^q^erience this world in a different 
way. 



* 1(a). WFIfiT IS HAFPE^IXS TO TFIE PERSC^g^ gIRENglH OF INDIAN * 

* FBOPL E? * 



Concept ; Personal strength for Indian peqple is drawn from their 
elders. 

Presentation ; Fifty years ago, our elders received much respect. 
In sane conmunities, chai>ging times and outside influences have 
declined their stature to "duirany" status because st55X)sedly they do 
not landerstand the present language and conditions. No one listens 
to th'^ any more. Therefore, our history and tradition are losing 
their power on our young Indian pecple in defining their self-concept. 
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A gcxDd self-<x)nc^ needs to be reinforced so that Indian 
pecple can deal with present stresses. Individual strengths derived 
from self-leamii^, knowing v*iat your strengths and abilities are, 
and relying on and taking re^xjnsibiiity are strengths that our 
elders had 50 years ago. 

Personalized Activities ; 

1. Can ycu list the types of strengths you have and you 
learned them from? 

2. Wtite a description of a perscxi vAio has a good self-craioqat. 

3. New rake a sketch/drawir^ of that perscai you ji:ist described 
in question #2. Can you tell a short story about the person 
you have just described (in words and pictures)? 

4. Tell the grxxp about an elder you look vp to. What are sane 
of the strengths of this elder. 



* 1(b)- nSMJNg WTIH STRESS * 



Concept ; Indian people have many ways to deal with stress. 

P^^*5sentation; scxne Indian people have bad dreams or other 

stressful thixgs happen to them, they bum sage, then dast 
themselves with feathers fran the smoke. The smell of sage soothes 
ttieir feelings; they pray and the smoke carries their prayers upward 
to the creator. Ihe feathers carry away their stressful feelings. 
Water and cedar are also used. 

Personalized Activities : 

1. What is your definition of stress? 

2. Do you feel you are under stress? 

3. Discuss ways your tribe dfials with stress* 

4. Are the methods you use to deal with stress successful? 
What are scane of these? 

5. Discuss with sotveone how ycu feel after using these n^thods. 
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2. ADJOfPL. ERDGS AND PmaiMTIS 



Bie tcpics in this sec±ion are very serious prctolens for 
Indian people of ail ages in all apneas of this cxxmtry. Many 
peqole are currently working to try to help those indivicJuals \*o 
have serious problems with alcohol, drugs, and inhalants. What 
many people fail to realize is that those who are trying to help 
solve the problem cannot be successful solely cai their own efforts. 
We need to help ourselves as much as possible. We need to 
understand hew nuch of an effect these problem areas have on our 
lives and cai the lives of others. 

Bie following presentations will give you an indication of how 
alcohol^ drugs, and inhalants can affect the lives of people. The 
activities offer ways of understanding and dealing with the 
problons. 

Htwever, before introducing students to the presentations in 
th?B section, (1) find out vAiat your students already know about 
substances, (2) present a substance abuse matrix, vAiidi contedns 
infonnatian about syuptou s , and effects of lose for various dnigs, 
and (3) lead a discussion about the information presented in tbs 
matrix. Ihe information should be presented as factual information 
without scare tactics or bias as to which substances are more or 
less dcmgerous/addictive, legal/illegal, socially acceptably 
imaooeptable. Once this is ccBoopleted, your students will have a 
frame of reference with \*iich they will be better able to 
xmaerstand the effect that substance abuse ha*" on tlie lives of 
Indian peopxe. 



* 2(a). HHESE CCfW GRSI WftUS * 



Concept : Many people \jtio abuse or are addicted to sane diemical 
substances often find themselves in jail. 

Presentati on: Bie judge's gavel made a sharp thud as he said "45 
days." 'Tflhen are you going to quit?" he added. "Don't you knew 
paint eats your brain?" Those words edioed in my head as the jailer 
led me away. I felt so dunib. Why, why, vAiy, I thou^t as I was 
booked. Rctoot--like, I got my tankard, towel, dish and spoon frcsn 
the matron. I could hear the taunts and jeers frm the men trtistees 
as I rode the elevator to the wont's cell. The cell door was 
jammed, so I waited and said, 'Wiat if there's a fire?" The jailer 
lauded and said, "You'd bum tp." I felt anger and bitterness 
because I knew he was cold and indifferent. After I established my 
routine of eating and slewing I tried to get scane exercise by doing 
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ciieerleading rcutines. it all seened so futile. I felt like 
cryiTig^ tut I knew it vrculdn^r help* I absorbed iriyself into reading 
and daydreaming. When they brou^t in other prisoners, I tried to 
be friendly and synpathetic but I could never get too close. At 
ni^t and after siqpper was the worst time* It is the tine you wish 
ycu cculd watch T.V* or even just go for a walk without those cold 
grey walls. Ycu busy yourself with graffiti and look 2noumfaLJ.y out 
the windcw between the bars. Die bars are always there, a cOTstant 
reminder of ycur foolishness. You learn to look forward to sunsets, 
and even birds feeding on the lawn or soaring in the air give you a 
pang of envy. Ycu talk to yourself in your mind, ajnguing with 
yourself, joking with yourself, and crying silently within. You try 
not to be melancholy, tut v*ien you eat beans everyday for that long 
a time ycu begin to lose ycur joyful attitude, if you can imagine 
it, you can threw cut a handmade rope for goodies (if you can afford 
it) . Ihere are always curious passers-iy who will pass notes or 
fetch ycu things for a fee. But for those lite me who are poor, 
there was never so enpty, so desperate a feeling, as when I stared 
at those cold grey walls or dxing ti^tly to the bars. Qnoe my 
cellmates and I flooded the toilet so we could enjoy a few minutes 
of j&reedan. 1*11 say this, ycu may knew loneliness, but it is even 
worse \fiheri ycu are caged vp. You sing every song you can reinerra^er, 
invent things, and try to ke ep your distance from the others. You 
are so h^ppy vdien ycu recognize somebody. Here's sc«neone to relate 
to. One thing you always try to ke^ is hope. Your real hope is 
your sobriety if ycu can only hang on to it. 

Activities ; 

1. Try to describe the inside of a jail cell (using pictures 
and words) given the information from this story. 

2. Why did the person in this story experience anger, 
bitterness, and loneliness? Can you relate to these words? 
What kiixl of pictures do you see in your mind as you think 
of these words. Describe one of these pictures and/or draw 
a picture; write a short story about it. 

3. Do you think Indian people's reactions would be similar or 
different from other grotps if they found themselves in 
jail? list those differences or similarities and discuss. 

4. Do you think people with addictions should be locked vp? 
Why or why not? 
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* 2(b). CMJGRF BETWEEN TOD WCRICS * 



Ooncept ; Cultural identity can be helpful in preventing alcohol 
and dnjg abuse. 

Presentation ; Unlike a lot of Indian cMldren in our canmunity, I 
was raised in a middle-^ized tcwn of about 30,000. But there were 
never any visitors in our hare exoetot Indians. Ihe first time we 
had a non-Indian visitor in our hcanae I was about 12 years old. He 
was frcm England and we were durafcxinded by his speechi In fact/ ity 
girlfiriend ran three blocks in order to catch a glinpse of him. 
IXadng that tine, I viewed icy identity as being a misplaced Indian, 
since in ny activities I lived as the \^te people did. But \*ien I 
went to cur tribal reservation for dar>ces or ceremonies I was 
strictly Indian* ahus, in iny adolescent years I was totally 
confused. I sskipped school and learned to sniff glue. Biese were 
ny escapes. My mother began abusing alcohol and I started abusing 
it with her and my axmts. They thou^t it was cute v*ien I took a 
drink. Gradually, they all died from cirriiosis axxi I was left, 
still confused and hopelessly addicted. Only a spiritual awakening 
in a jail cell helped me to achieve sobriety, and only through iny 
cultural activities am I able to retain iry identity. 

ppryy^nAi ized Activities : 

1. Select an ethnic grocp and stu^ custcans and traditions of 
that culture. 

2. Why is knowing your identity iitportant in the prevention of 
substarx3e abuse? 

3. Name ways in \Mch you can be proud of your identity. 



4:4: 4: 4:4:4: 4: 4:4: 4: 4:4:4: 4: 4:4: 4: 4: 4: 4:4: 4: 4:4:4: 4: 4: 4:4: 4:*****4:*4:********** ************* 



3. SELP ESTEEM AND g^TTH 

Hie follcwirg lessons and presentations can be used with 
students to help provide them with suggestions for handling a 
variety of problems they may face. When reading the lessons, have 
stxxients think of hew the ideas could be applied to scane present 
situation they are facing as well as in future situations. 
Developing ccping skills and learning ways of handlirg different 
situations is a very inportant and ongoing process for everyone. 
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* 3(a). CROW'S FEET ★ 

*************************************** 



Ooncept; Embarrassing situations can be a sourc^e for individual 
grc^^th. 

P'^^ssentation: Al woke vp at the custorary 5:30 a.m. at St. 
EatricOc's Missiai in Anadarko, Oklahona and set about doing his 
assign3d cleani?) detail. Al vas in the fifth grade ana rocaned with 
about 60 other grade school children in one huge roan. Life could 
be rcu^ at St. Batrick's sometirnes, but after being at an 
orphanage and a ocfuple of foster hcxoes, Al was used to the 
unpleasant and the xme5q)ected. Bie head priest was a stem 
tastanaster and the Sisters could be pretty rou^ if you didn't toe 
the line. 

Today was a special day for Al, he was going to get a new pair 
of shoes, plus it was Friday and there was no sdiool for two days. 
He looked dcwn at his loafers as he slipped his feet into them and 
saw hew worn out they were. Bie soles were about to ccrae off and 
the stitdiing around the body of the shoes had just about all cone 
out. He had been wearing them like that for about two weeks and 
they virtually just flopped about his feet. Bie school was going to 
get him shoes because there was no one else to buy them for him. 

When school was finally out. Sister Marice canve over and asked 
Al if he was reac^ to go and pick vp his shoes. Al was more than 
ready. It seaned to him that it had been years since he had 
something new. 

Al thou^t th^ were going to go to town to pick xxp the shoes, 
so he was a little surprised when they walked over to a small 
building by the Sisters' quarters. When they entered the buildirg, 
Al saw that it was a small war^ouse with shelves full of shoe 
boxes. Sister Marice measured his foot size and reached \jp and took 
a shoe box down and handed it to Al and said, 'Try these on." 
Eagerly Al ripped open the box to see his new shoes. He was 
stunned—they were nun's shoes— squat, black, and with a small, hi^ 
heel. Al and the other boys called them "Crow's Feet." Al thou^t 
there had been a mistake, but the Sister told him there was no 
mistake. These were the shoes he would have to wear mtil there 
were funds frc«n his mother or other resources to get him a different 
pair. 

Al said he wasn't going to wear them; he would keep on wearing 
his old ones, but Sister Marice had taken his old ones and told him 
the Father said he wasn't going to wear them anymore. 

Sister Marice said the priest's shoes weren't kept in stock so 
he had to wear nun's shoes. 
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When Al got back to the dorm he was enibarrassed to be seen but 
he went in anyway, de teasir^ and ribbing he got wasn't too bad 
because all the boys there were just as poor and ragged as he was. 
Even sane of the old timers had to wear the "Crow's Feet" once and 
some of the others knew also that their turn mi<^t cone sane day. 

Al knew the real trouble would ccxne on Monday froa the town 
kids \*iere he attended school during the day. Also there was a 
tcwn girl he lil^d and he was ashamed to see her. We dreaded 
Monday. 

Jake^ a hi^ sciKx^l boy ^o was clubfooted must have sensed 
Al's dilemma because he caine over and told Al^ "I know it*s 
embarrassing to wear nun's shoes^ but shoes are a teirporary thing. 
Ycxx can always change shoes^ but when you're a crifple^ you're that 
way for life. I would wear man's shoes for the rest of iny life if I 
cculd even walk strai^t^ inuch less be able to run and junp. 
Rearottoer that Monday vdien you go to school and you'll be all ri^t. 
Ihere will be scxne fi^ts and embarrassmeitt^ but it's only one day 
in your life, they'll have forgotten it by Tuesday." 

Al was ready for school Monday and as he walked to the 
classroom he knew there was going to be teasing and school yard 
fi^ts but it was just one day in his life and he would survive. He 
knew he was better off than scsne people. 

pPTgnnai ized Activities ; 

1. Relate scane embarrassing incidents you have encountered 
during your life? Share them with the groap. What did you 
do about it? 

2. What are scsm insists/lessons you received frcm this story? 
What insists do you now have concerning some of the past 
embarrassing nonents in your life? 

3. How would you have handled a situation simlar to Al's? How 
do you handle embarrassment now ? Can you develop good 
lessons from scxcb of your ernbarrassing situations? Please 
write them. 

4. Write a short story about an embarrassing incident in your 
life^ stating how you handled the situation then and^ now 
that you are older^ how you would handle it? Does age roake 
a difference in how we handle situations? If so^ what do 
you think causes change? 



ieieieicieicicicicicic^icicicicicic^icicicicicicicicicicic-kicicicicicicicicicicici^^ 
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* 3(b). ^mrmn cw BEiMc A "Ncrnmty 



******* 



Too often an Indian sees himself as beirg incapable of 
oevelcping ax±o anQ^'thing other than a "nothing. " 

gesent^tion ; Mary Indians do not have any incentive to better 
^^^''^J.J^S' f°°^^ ^^^^ as it is. They see life as somethiig 
S^L^ ^^f^ to be a carbon copy of their parents' and their 
gj^nc^arents' lives. 

Indian children are not always alven encouragement for self- 
3itp?overaait. if encouragement does coiive, it often comes too late. 
Bie. duldren believe they cannot achieve mainly because they were 
never ejqpected to achieve. 

Personalized Activities ? 

1. How, if at all, does this presentation relate to you? 

2. Malce a 3ist of things you have wanted to do but didn't try 
because you felt ndaody would care. 

3. What do you feel is the key to d eveloping into "someone"? 
*************************************jt***************************jtj^^ 



4. vrsrmT.T^a' yrcw H». msmmcsti 

"Visualization," also referred to as movies of the mind, is a 
technique v*.ich counselors can teach their students. Using this 
technique, studoits can learn to relax their bodies and open their 
minds to new thou^ts, skills, problemsolving methods, and ways to 
control their lives and cijtain goals that they desire. No, it is 
not magic, but, if students can visualize thei.-selves saying no to 
substance abuse, doing an activity they have mver done before, 
doiny their work in an organized fashion, or beina n^spected by 
other students r family members, the chances are that those 

staidents will attenpt to make the visualization a reality by 
altering certain behavior and thinking pattenis 
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* Visualization Activity * 



Objective : Using a relaxation technique, stuJents will visualize 
themselves doing a drsired behavior or achieving a specific goal. 

Materials : Exercise mats or chairs for eacii student. 

Directions : Instruct students to lie dcwn on mats or sit iri chairs 
and to make themselves ocmfortable. As soon as students have done 
so, the ocunselor should ei^lain that he is going to ask them to 
tenser individual muscles as hard as possible and then let the 
muscles relax. When told to relax, each student should let the 
ittuscle go liirp and relax it as much as possible. 

New ycu are ready to begin. Remember that each command iraast 
be r^)eated three times. 

Instruct the students to tense all the muscles in their ri^t 
hand \dien you say "tense", repeating the command three times (TENSE 
- TENSE - TENSE) . The** instruct students to relax all the muscles 
in their ri^t hand. R^jeat the following command three tines: 
"Relax, let all the muscles in your ri^t hand relax, relax all the 
muscles in your ri^t hand." Now repeat the process with the lefu 
hand. Ask students to "tense," then "relax" the left hand. Now 
begin at the forehead and work dcwn throuc^ the body. Ask students 
to "tense" all the muscles in the forehead. Ihen instruct them to 
"relax" all those iiuscles. Then proceed to the mouth; ask students 
to grit their teeth or smile as hard as possible v^en you say 
''*"ense". Theii instonact them to relax all the muscles around their 
mouths and jaws. Instruct students to push their chins into their 
chest as hard as possible, \*en you say "tense". Then instruct them 
to relax the muscles in the neck. Hchi instruct stKJents to shut 
their eyes very ti^tly vAien you say "tense". Then instruct them 
to "relax" all the muscles around the eyes. Students should new 
keep their ^es closed for the rest of the exercise. Instruct 
students to raise and then hold their shoulders tcward their ears 
v^en you give the ccranand to tense. Then give the canmand to relax 
all thG muscles in the shoulders. New instruct students to push the 
stomach tcward the back of the chair (if sitting) or tcward the 
floor (if lying down) vdien you say "tense". Then tell them to relax 
all the stcaiach muscles. Instruct students to ti^ten eill the 
muscles in their buttocks. Then relax all the muscles. Now 
instruct students to ti^ten all die muscles in the ri^t thi^. 
Finally, instruct students to place their feet flat on the floor and 
point their toes up tcward the ceiling beginning with the ri^t 
foot. Give the ccanmand to tense. Then relax and repeat the process 
on the left foot. New tell students that you are going to count 
backwards starting with tho number 10. Begin to count backwards 
speaking very slcwly and following the script below: 
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•Ten, feel the difference between beirg tense and being 
relaxed. Nine, enjoy feeling relaxed. Ei^, you are 
feeling very relaxed. Sevai, you are feeling even inore 
relaxed. Six, nore relaxed still. Five, just corpletely 
relax every inch of your bocfy. Paiir, you feel even inore 
relaxed. Ohree, enjoy feeling very, very relaxed. av?o, 
ycu feel more relaxed than you have ever been before, 
ttie, you are there, corpletely relaxed. let's jixst stay 
here for a \pdiile and enjoy feeling relaxed." 

Allow students to stay in this relaxed state for a few 
minutes. Die first tiine you do this relaxaticai technique you will 
step here, and let students get a sense of what it feels like to be 
totally relasffid. Tell students that you arB going to begin to 
count vp from one xising the following script: 

••One, the feelings and sensaticais are beginning to corae bacik 
into your body. Two, tbree, four, five, you can begin to open 
your eyes, six, seven, ei^, nine, you are feeling wide awake 
and rested, ten, you are back" (Qie counting should be done 
very slowly) . 

Instruct students to remain seated or just to sit uo if they 
were lying down. This will give them soce tiioe to get all their 
hody senses back before they atterrpt to stand up. Have students 
practice the relaxation exercise in their spare tiine for kO minutes 
a day. 

You have new tau^t your students a good relaxation technique 
vMch can assist them to deal with stress in a positive way. Once 
your students have learned this relaxation technique they are ready 
to add a •Visualization" tr their relaxation exercise. 

Point out to students that 'Visualizaticai" exercises can 
assist them in achieving their personal goals. The following list 
covers tcpics that can be used as the focus of the visualization. 

(1) Self respect : Visualize yourself being respected and 
viewed as a valued meanober of the ocrarauriity. 

(2) Sayincf no to substance abuse : Visualize yourself 
sayirjg no to a friend who is offering you drugs. 

(3) New experiences : Visualize yourself saying yes to 
scantething and being successful at a new activity. 

(4) Better r elationships : Visualize yourself getting along 
better with your parents or asking for a date with 
sca:neone you were afraid to talk to. 

(5) Better comiunicatio n: Visualize yourself talking with 
your parents, teachers, friends, or envloyer, am b'ing 
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able to cxaranunicate your feel ings clearly, arri also 
beirg understood and acxqpted by the other person. 



(6) Researdh personal goals ; Viaialize yourself passing 
the final exam, graduating frcan hi^ sdiool/college, or 
getting that part or full time jcb you want. 

After the student (s) and/02^ counselors have selected the topic 
which will be used for the visualization exercise, the counselor 
should follcw the guidelines listed below. 

(1) Students mst be in a relaxed state before beginning 
the visualization* 

(2) Present the topic clearly and in detail. The tcpic 
mus*- onsist of a goal that each individual student has 
selected for himself* Instruct students to concentrate 
on the topic; if thejx minds wander, gently bring them 
back to the visualization topic. 

(3) Instrtact students to beccroe aware of feelings and body 
sensations and to open themselves vp to e3$)eriencing 
both. Biey can also use other senses if it seeaws 
apprt^riate to touch or smell soa^ething that they see in 
their visualization. 

(4) Tell students that they deserve the goal or c±>ject that 
they are visualizing and that they are worthy of the 
best in life. 

(5) Instruct students to trust and believe that the 
visualiz<ttion will beccrne a reality and reassure them 
that if the visualization is soffwething that they really 
want, it will only happen if they believe it will. 

(6) Instruct students to beccroe aware of the feelings 
connected with readiing their goals, their cwn feelings 
as well as feelings of ajproval and respect from 
parents, peers, and ccsnraunity members. 
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5. WEmmCti ACTIVITIES FOR PRRENfIS 



All Indian parents vant to tmderstand hew to prevent their 
children frcra abasing substances. Ocunselors can provide these 
parents with accurate inforroaticai about substance abuse. 

(1) Counseling staff can mate presentations at parent 
iieetings using a substance abuse matrix chart as a 
basis for e^qpledning to parents substances and their 
effects. 

(2) Parents can support one another •s efforts to curb 
substance use by developing guidelines for their hones. 

Parents viho agree to the guidelines mi^t sign an 
agreejnent stating that: 

(a) No student will be allowed to use alcohol or 
dnags viiile at our heme. 

(b) If a guest arrives under the influence of any 
substance, his parents will be called 
immediately to ocme and pick him up. 

Ihe agreement and guidelines would then give 
parents a list of homes vAiere they know their 
children are roing to be st?)ervised and not 
pres ired to became involved in \ising substances. 

(3) Barents can also volunteer to run many of the 
activities we have described in this guide and other 
activities offered by the counseling project. There is 
no better way to get to knew your students and their 
friends than by participating in their activities. 



STEPS TO TAKE NCW 



School staff and the Indian ccsMiunity should tate the following 
steps immediately: 

(1) Realize that there is a nationwide drug problem. 

(2) Realize that there prci>ably is a local drug pn±>lera. 

(3) Realize that no family is beyond or above the 
possibility of a djuog prc±)lem in its own heme. 

(4) Realize that most young pecple are more informed about 
dtxigs than are their parents and teachers. 
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(5) Learn as mxh as possible about drugs and their 
effec±s. 



(6) Talk with your cmidrerv^stuients, not to them, 
concerning drugs. Honest, cpen, two-way discussions 
about drugs can be a trenvendous help to young pecple. 
Be sure to provide students with correct infontation. 

(7) Realize that drug usage does not necessar'Ay mean that a 
young person is emotionally disturbed; he is part of a 
national social prcblem. 

(8) Beocroe active in school and c om uunity action designed to 
ccaoiibat drug involvement. Assist in the develcpnent of 
primary prevention activities in and out of school. 
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CRISIS INTERVENTION 



It is xx>teworthy that the C3nj>ese character representing 
-crisis" is a coiibinaticai of the characters for "danger*' and 
"opportunity*" When viewed in this context^ one can say that a 
crisis presents the ojportunity for positive change. 

Many times school staff are at the forefront of detecting, 
r^rting, an^or intervening in situations that my be critical to 
the health and emotional well being of Indian students. They are, 
in fact, often the first pecple to identify Indian students in 
crisis. For these reasons, school staff inenibers need to know how to 
respond in a crisis situation. Ihe core infonned and prepared they 
are, the nore lifcely they are to brirg about a positive charge. 

A crisis typically involves two cc8iponer±s: 

(1) a significant intem^Jtion of appropriate or reasonable 
activities, and 

(2) a significant risk to health, life or property. 

Certainly, there is an element of subjective evaluation with 
reqpect to the degree of risk or darker inherent in a specific 
situation. Most of us will at one tiine or another be confronted 
with a situation that requires us to decide \Aiether or not we are 
facing a crisis or, in fact, a circumstance of less iirportar>ce. Bie 
inf ontation presented here is intended to make those determinations 
easier for you and to give you practical ways of dealing with crises 
v4ien they do arise. The material foc»ises on crisis situations 
involving students who may be drug abusers or potential suicide 
candidates. Ihis material will identi:^ indicators of the potential 
prciDlems as well as crisis intervention tediniques. 

EEAUNG WnH SUBgiaNCE ABUSE CRISES 

!• Send for help and apply first-aid as needed . Sanetimes 
you must initiate immediate first aid. When this occurs, 
ask soaneone to get additional help (e.g., rescue squad, 
school nurse, etc.) while you are providing the first 
aid. i^rcpriate first aid may involve CFR, clearing an 
obstructed breathing passage, stepping bleediiig, etc. 
Sonetimes, it is necessary to keep the victim warm, to 
provide calm reassurance or even pfiysicail restraint to 
keep the victim from inflicting further damage to herself 
or others. 
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2» Ascertain the substance abused by the student . Often it 
is possible to determine vdiat substance was abused by 
siirply asking either the victim or scatveone else in the 
itcanediate vicinity* It is inportant to elicit this 
inf onnation as soon as possible since the victim may soon 
becocne unccxiscicxis or otherwise unable to conmunicate. If 
possible, vAien ccilling for emergency assistance, specify 
the substance which has been abused so that the perscms 
helping can be better prq>ared to provide the appropriate 
treatment* Different substances require different 
treatmearxts* 

3. Provide structure and explicit direction * In sane 
situations, this is iirperative. For instance, a person 
•Tiic^h" on hallxacinogens (e.g., marijuana, ISD, PCP) can 
becone paranoid— suspicious of others, anxious, feeling 
that others wish to harm her* In such a situation, 
paranoia can be dissipated if you appear clearly "in 
cterge" of the situation, giving the person e>qplicit 
directiOTS such as "Sit dcwn over here; you other kids 
(not •hic^h*) go on hcBfne*" 

4. Non-directive, supportive intervention > Hhis approach 
sharply deviates frcm the structuring, directive approacii 
just described above* For exaitple, und«r this approach 
you mi^t say to the victim, "Let's be cool"* • ."It's goii^ 
to be okay"**»"Ihese are your friends (classmates) •" 

It is difficult to generalize as to when the directive vs^ 
the non-directive approach is more effective* It siitply 
depends on the situation and the student* You will have 
to mate the judgment call when the situation arises* 

5* Seqrecation and active listening * Often vAien there is no 
medical emergency, it is best to mcve the student to a 
quiet environment, and to provide a sense of support and 
security; this will help ensure that the student does not 
do anything dangerous* Abuse of some types of substances 
(e*g*, alcohol, inhalants, hallucinogens, depressants) 
results in neither aggression nor paranoia, but rather in 
an inappropriate eiphoria , giddiness , or sill iness . 
Knowing the amount and type of substance abused is 
absolutely critical for understanding the action you need 
to take* (Remeurl^er that the student herself nay not be a 
reliable source of this information*) For exanple, if a 
140-pcund student has recently "chugged" two or three 
beers, shows no sign of a medical prci)lem, and is acting 
mildly drunk, your best ajproach is probably segregation 
and active listening; however, if the student has just 
"chugged" a pint (or more) or hard liquor, you may b3 
facing a very serious medical emergency. Each year, a 
nuniber of deaths occur from acute alcohol poisoning when 
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victims drink a pint or irore of "hard liquor*' over a short 
period of tiine. 

It is inportant to realize that conversations with an 
intoxicated of 'Tii^" student may not be recalled by the student 
v*ien she is no loi>gar intoxicated; as a result^ such cc5nrnunicatic»i 
is likely to hav'e little effect in diangirg the student's subsequent 
behavior. 

It is inoportant that you be aware of the various substances 
which are used and abused in your canmjiuty/school(s) • Usually^ 
students will tell ycu dnigs are circulating in the school as 
long as ycu don't ask them to identify nanes of users. Once you 
knew what is used^ kncwing possible indicators of abuse of those 
substances will help you recognize potential problerrB. 

Ycu also need to be informed about your school's^ as well as 
ycur coranunity's^ policies on substance abuse. Questicxis need to be 
askedy such as under vAxat circumstances are you required to inform 
school (and local) authorities of student substance abuse? To v^icxu 
should actual or suspected drug abuse be r^rted (principal^ nurse^ 
parents^ police)? 

Finally^ ycu should l<naw life saving practices such as 
CardicFulmonary Resuscitation (CPS) , the Heimlich Man^iver^ etc. 

SUIdEE IWIERVENrrCW 

o According to the National Center for Health Statistics, 
nearly 5,000 young people ccnnmit suicide each year. Pecent 
research indicates that 500,000 other young people attenpt 
to do so. 

o Suicide among American Indian adolescents has, on many 
reservations, increased 200-300 percent in the last 20 
years. 

o In both Indian and non-Indian ccsnmunities, suicide has 
become the second most frequent ca.use of death in the 10 to 
20 year old age grci^). 

Given these statistics, it is inevitable that some school 
staff xnembers will find themselves faced with a student 
conteirplating suicide or a student vAio has been affected by the 
suicide of a friend or relative. Therefore, it is important for 
school staff to knew seme specific steps they should take to 
intervene in a suicide related crisis. 
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MmS ABCXTT SUICEEE 



nany of the warning signs of suicide are often missed because 
of the inaccuraq^ of infonration that parents, school staff, and 
others believe* Belw is a list of caranonly held, yet erroneous, 
beliefs about suicide:* 

(1) MXIH - People vAio tatlk about killine« themselves rarely 

ccgnmil: suicide > 

EACT - Most people jfiho ocsnmit suicide have given socae 
verbal clue or vraming of their intentions. 

(2) MYTH - The suicidal person wants to die and feels that 

there is no tumim back . 

EPjCT - Suicidal people are usually ambivalent about 
dying and frequently will seek help imrnediately 
after attenpting to harm themselves. 

(3) MXTH - All suicidal people are deeply depressed . 

FACT - Although depression is often closely associated 
with suicidal feeliiigs, XK>t all people vdio kill 
themselves are obviously depressed. In fact, 
soaore suicidal people appear to be happier than 
they have been in years because they have 
decided to "resolve" all of their problems by 
killing themselves. 

(4) waw - There is no correlation between alcoholism and 

suicide . 

FACT - Alcoholism and suicide often go hani in hand* 
Alcoholics are prone to suicidal behavior and 
even people who don't normally drink will often 
ingest alcohol shortly before killing 
themselves* 

(5) MYTH - Suicidal people are mentally ill . 

FACT - Althou^ many suicidal pecple are depressed and 
distraught, most of them could not be diagnosed 
as mentally ill; perhaps only about 25% of them 
are actually psychotic. 



Adapted frcan a ccsipilation by Marv Miller, 1983. 
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(6) MYTH - Once scgneone at±einpts suicide, that person will 
always entertain thoucdits of suicide . 



FACT - Most people who are suicidal remain so only for 
a brief time in their lives. If the atteirpter 
receives the proper assistance and si^port, she 
will probably never be suicidal again. Only 
about 12% of the atteitpters later kill 
themselves < 

(7) Kfm - If vou ask someone about he r gnimdal 

intentions, you'll only be encouraaina her to 
kill herself ^ 

fACr - Actually the ofposite is true. Asking someone 
directly about her suicidal intent will often 
Icwer the cinxiety level and act as a deterrent 
to suicidal behavior by encouraging the 
ventilation of pent-ip emotions throo^ a frank 
discussion of problems. 

(8) MHH - When a depressed person improves, there is no 

longer any danger of suicide . 



FACT - 



(9) MYTH - 



Ihe greatest danger of suicide exists during 
the first three months after a person recovers 
from a deep d^ression. A "miraculous 
recovery" from one day to the next for no 
apparent reason may be a significant danger 
signal. 

Suicide is a spontaneous activity that occurs 
without warning . 



EACr - Most suicidal people plan their self- 
destruction in advance aixi then present clues 
indicating that they have become suicidal. 

(10) MYTH - Because it incl\:K3es the Christmas season. 

December has a hicdi suicide rate . 

FACT ~ There is no rash of suicides at Christmas. In 
fact, Etecember has the lowest suicide rate of 
arr/ month. 

(11) MYTH - Suicide is a recent T^ienanenon . 

FACT - Suicides occurred even in Biblical times (e.g., 
Judas, Samson, Saul, etc.). 
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(12) MYTH - 



Oold climates have the hictfiest suicide rates . 



FACT - Minnesota, Illirois, Ndoraska. and North Etedcota 
have lew suicide rates vdiile Arizona and Florida 
have two of the hi^iest suicide ra.tes in the 
naticxi. 



TNDLCimSS OF SDIdDAL INTEWrrCKS 



Obviously^ the presence of one warning sign does not 
necessarily inean that a student is suicidal. However^ the presence 
of one or nore of the suicide warning signs should alert school 
staff that immediate intervention is advisable—at least to 
determine v^ther or not the student is^ in fact^ suicidal. Ihe 
warning signs are: 

(1) Preoccupation with death or e>5)ressing suicidal 
thcuf^ts. 

(2) Giving away prized possessions^ or neking other final 
arrangements. 

(3) Changes in slewing patterns— too little or too much. 

(4) Sudden and extreme change in eating habits; Iceing or 
gaini-ng wei^t. 

(5) Withdrawal from firiencis and family. 

(6) Changes in school performance^ Icwered grades^ cutting 
classes^ drqpping out of activities. 

(7) Personality changes^ such as nervousness^ outbursts of 
anger^ or apathy about appearance and health. 

(8) Use of drugs and alociiol. 

(9) Ctovicus concerns about a recent suicide of a friend or 
relative. 

(10) Previous suicide attenpts. 



EEAUNG WITH SOICEDB FFTATPQ CRISES 



If a student has been identified as potentially suicidal^ 
there are a number of ways in which school staff can intervene. 
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INDIRECT INIERVENriCN 



If you are approadtied by teachers, parents, or other concerned 
adults regarding a potentially suicidal student, you should 
suggest to the teacher or parent a course of action which will 
lead to an evaluation dcnd/or treatnvent of tlje student. You 
should stress to the parent or teacher the virgency of taking 
action immedia t ely and the inaoinent danger to the student 
should the parent choose not to take the action. You should 
also offer assistance in contacting the appropriate school 
personnel or ccwnseling agency. VJhen information is brou^t to 
the attention of staff by another student, the staff person 
should request school medical or counseling professionals to 
intervene, so they can assess the degree of immediate danger as 
well as the treatment needs of the student. 

DIEBCT IKIERWENErCN 

School staff should intervene directly, in only three 
instances: (l)^ if you are the person v^cm the student has 
contacted, (2) if ycu are present during a crisis, or (3) if 
during your regular contact with the student you have perceived 
suicide warning signs or dues. 

Once school staff is in a situation vAiere direct intervention 
is necessary, it is inportant to be able to elicit information 
about four key elements of a student's plan to ccffnmit suicide. 
Ihis information can be useful in assessir^ the intensity of a 
student's crisis. 

(1) Ifethod . Has the student specified a method of choice 
(pills, slashing the wrists, shooting, hanging, other)? 

(2) Availability . Is the method of choice available to the 
student? Is access to the method easy or difficult? If 
the method is not readily available, could it be easily 
and quickly obtained? 

(3) Specificity . How specific is the plan? If the method 
is concrete, detailed, and readily at hand, the risk of 
suicide is increased. But ^f the method is iinclear, 
with no reference to detail or access, the likelihood of 
immediate danger is decreased. 

(4) lethalness . How lethal is the method? Tlie mDst lethal 
method of suicide is shooting. Ohe second most lethal 
is hanging. The least lethal is slashing one^s wrist. 
Mthou^ many drugs are lethal, their use as a suicide 
method often allows time for rescue before the drug hai 
been corpletely absoriDed. Shooting or hanging ci:rviously 
do not allcw this leeway in time. 
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Khcwledge of the coiponents of a student's suicide plan will 
assist counseling staff in assessing the intensity of a 
student's carisis, enable staff to intervene effectively, and 
enable them to mate appropriate treatanent referrals for 
students. 



Once ycu have detennL^^^d the need to intervene, the following 
steps wcxild be ^^propriate: 

1. Focus on the Current Hazard and Crisis . 

o Take the initiative and ask for clarification. 
Exanple: "I'm really concerned about you. What do 
you nean it doesn't matter anymore?" 

o Offer easy t<^ics to discuss. Exairple: "I wonder 
if you have fourd it hard to do things you usually 
do— likft beirg with friends?" 

o Reflect and ask for ideas for tl.e future. 

Exaitple: "Ihat sounds pretty d^ressing. I wonder 

\*iat you think will happen if things continue like 
this?" 



o Ask directly about suicide. Exaiiple: 'Tihen you 
say yoo'll do something terrible, I imagine all 
kinds of things. Do you mean suicide?" 

o Offer help. Accept feelings and suicidal thou^ts. 
Exairple: "I can listen — sometimes you feel better 
v^en you can talk to someone. I care about how you 
feel." Assess the lethal ness of the suicidal 
intent as soon and as rapidly as possible. 
Exanple: "You said you reel that living isn't 
really worth it. Maybe you have a plan. If you 
wanted to end it all new, what would you do?" 

2. Reduce Any Immediate Danger . 

o Using short, clear camands, direct the student to 
remove or destroy any means available for 
committing suicide. For exanple: "I want you to 
flush those pills dcwn the toilet." 

o Have the student repeat, "I prcatd.se not to do 
anything to hurt myself intentionally or 
unintentionally until I talk to you first by jSione 
or in person. A shriig or "m-m-hum" is not an 
acceptable ej^ression of canmitment. 
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Evaluate the Student*? * ^ed .cr Sc3[neone Present , 

o Ihe studerrt vdio indicates an inability to cx)ntrol 
suicide irrpilses^ \it)o discloses a specific and 
iinminent plan to ccraniit suicide, or \^^o cannot 
premise not to hurt herself, lay be saying, "I 
need soneone to protect job frua rayself." If this 
is the case^ the stcif f should make arrangements for 
soneone to stay with the student until the school 
psychologist, nurse, principal, or parent can be 
contacted or a treal^nent referral can be made* 

Use the Past to Help the Student COpe with the Present , 

o Help the student remember past ineans of si^port. 
Exairple: "Ycxi say nothing you do is iirportant and 
no one can help you* Has anyone helped you 
before — friend, teacher, relative, minister, 
neighbor?" or "It seems as if you have had to rely 
on ycurself • What do you do for yourself v*ien you 
start feeling like this?" 

Focus on Referral , 

o Offer suggestions for treatment; let the student 
knov vSio you need to talk to in the school and that 
you also need to talk witli hue parents/teachers* 
Example: "I need to contact the school 
(psychologist, nurse, principal) and your parents 
so that we can all put. our heads together to make 
sure that you get the Iielp you need*" 

o Peeif f irm the message that the student can triist 
you* Exairple: "You knov, I thiiik you really need 
to see sceneone \*io is trained to deal with these 
matters* I have talkpd with other students who 
took the risk of seeing a thexapis^ and they were 
glad th^ did. Moreover, they did start to feel 
better. Ihat does not mean that you and I will not 
spending time togeth- \ I just want to make 
sure that you do get to talk with scsnsone els , who 
cai* also help you feel better, I will still be 
ha^ to talk with you any time." 

Talking with Parents ^ 

o Establish a rapport with the parents and ha*^ them 
deal wi.th the initic*! shock and disbelief as well 
as their subsequent feelings of confusion, guilt, 
blane; and hostility. 
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o Approadi them by e>qplaining that mani'' students have 
prcblems ccpirg and that it took a lot of cxxirage 
for their child to ask for help. 

o Stress the need for inroediate action and the danger 
in choosing to do nothing^ 

o Have a list of referrals available • Make sure the 
list includes sliding scale fee providers and that 
the parents are aware that this referral is 
affordable^ Offer tc help make an appoinboent^ 
KakB the ^:yointment as soon as possible. 



EMERGENCY Uny MMViCK 

When a student's suicide attenpt is in progress^ the student's 
state of alertness and/or panic should give you a clue as to the 
nanner in >duch ycxi must ask questions to obtain the basic 
information ycxi need. If the student is in the same room with you^ 
your actions vdll be much inore direct and imrnediately beneficial; 
hcwever^ if the student has called you by phone, your intervention 
techiiiques will have to be sonei^t different. 

Emergency intervention may be divided into four areas: 

o Collecting information 
o Applying first aid 
o Providing clear instructions 
o Follow-t^ 

(1' Collectirg Information 

If the student is not wiili you, ask her to tell you 
exactly where she is, ix>clviding street address, 
apartment ntmiber, and ocaooplete telephcaie nuratoer 
(including area code). Oollecting this informatic»i 
immtdiately is essential, since the student may lose 
consciousness during the call. Obtain as much 
information as possible- If the student has ingejsted 
pills, firmly ask, "What and of pills did you take?" or 
state "Read the label to me" or "Describe the pills." 
If the student is confused, ask for the information on 
the label. "When was the prescription filled?" "How 
many pills are still left in the bottle? Is it half 
enpty?" "Hew marry did you take today? When did you 
take them?" Also, always dieck to see if ther^ has been 
an alcdiol intake: "Have you been drinking? Hew much? 
When?" Any drug taken wi^h alcohol is potentially 
lethrA, so this must be diecked out. Find out if the 
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student is alone or if there is anyone nearby vAion he 
can call to get inm^ediate help (parent, nei^ibor, 
friend) . 

(2) Applying First Aid 

First aid may be necessary at ax:e. All school staff 
shcxald prepare themselves for an emergency by takirg u 
first edd ocurse. We all hope we will never herve to use 
it, kwt if an emergency arises you will be glad you are 
prepared for the situaticxi, 

(3) Providincf dear Instruct^lcn 

Ycu should give a student gjecif ic instructicxis chi \*at 
to do and vAiat she can expect, to occur. 

o If ycu are talking by ylixjnB to a conscious stuJent, 
tell her to unlock the door and to leave it unlocked for 
emergency persOTnel to get in, 

o Whether by phone or face-to-face, tell the student you 
are going to arrange for transportaticai to the 
hospital: 

- Bien call the police or fire departinent rescue 
unit. 

- If you are not with the student, and scroeone else 
IS, ask if that person can drive the student to the 
nearest hospital. 

o If possible, Iw^np the tel^one line open. Have 
soneone else call for the rescue unit. TRik to the 
student vmtil help arrives. Tell the student what will 
happen. Be brj.ef and dear: '»Ihe aittoulance will arrive 
sorai. Yoi will iiave to lie down on the stretclier to be 
taken to the ho^ital. Once in the hospital the doctors 
and nurses will help you, but 'iiey will also have to ask 
you questions. Be sure to take with you ar^^ left over 
pills, or at least the errpty bottle. I v 11 call you at 
the hospital. Don't worry, you will be axl ri^t." 

4. Follcw-up 

Good follcw--up activities are iirportant for developing 
the si?3portive relationship the student will need xipon 
his return to school. 

o If the student wants you to notify anyone, follow 
throu^ with her request and then tell her you have 
done so. 
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o If possible, make at least one hospital or hcma visit to 
let the student kna^ you are concerned and also that you 
are available to provide si^port when she returns to 
school. 



Oa^dlBIGN 

We have tried to provide information in this guide vMch will 
help you help your Indian students becone responsible, happy and 
successful in their pursuits. 

CXu: wish is that you will never have to use crisis 
intervention techniques. We believe that tryir^ to prevent crises 
should be the focus. We believe that by utilizing the holistic 
eqpproach to cxxmsaLing, you will prevent crises which otherwise seem 
unavoidable in the Indian world as it is now. We would like to help 
turn this around. 
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